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The Botanical Explorations of Liberty Hyde Bailey 
1. China 


Mary H. Moon 


Liberty Hyde Bailey is known as a plant explorer to many who 
are acquainted withfew other aspects of his work, for in the course 
of his lifetime he made well over a hundred collecting trips in this 
country and abroad. From 1919 to 1951 alone he made 68 excur- 
sions of varying length, usually to get new material of specific 
plants or of plants of a particular region. 


Not all of these were major trips, but they were significant to 
his current taxonomic studies of cultivated plants. Sometimes he 
found himself facing a blank wall, simply because he did not have 
the necessary plant material. Often, he knew it was not to be had 
in other institutions, either. Being a man of action, knowing what 
he wanted and where to get it, he wouldstartle co-workers by slap- 
ping the table where he sat, exclaiming perhaps, "I've got to go to 
Georgetown and get the stuff!'' - and he would mean Georgetown, 
British Guiana, not the District of Columbia: Shortly, he would be 
on his way. 


There is no account of these travels, for Dr. Bailey rarely 
wrote of them. The only records are notebooks of his collections, 
incidental references in his publications and addresses, and re- 
cordings made in later years of his recounting of some of these 
trips. 


To fully appreciate Liberty Hyde Bailey's varied interests, his 
taxonomic work, his vitality, and his eagerness to learn about the 
world's flora, one needs some knowledge of his travel experiences 
and their significance. Because the year 1958 marks the centennial 
of Dr. Bailey's birth, extracts from extensive and unpublished ac- 
counts of his seventy years of collecting activities are here pre- 
sented for the first time. The scope and number of these collect- 
ing trips make it impossible to do more than point out their signifi- 
cance and present anecdotal selections typical of his experiences. 
This first of a series of four Baileya articles reviews Dr. Bailey's 
travels in the Orient in 1917. The second will deal with his activi- 
ties and experiences in the Caribbean; the third will treat his quest 
for palms in South America and parts of Central America; and the 
fourth will cover the varied studies that took him so many times 
into the southern United States and Mexico. 
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In 1917, three years after his retirement, at the age of 55, 
from the deanship of Cornell University's New York State College 
of Agriculture, Dr. and Mrs. Bailey and daughter Ethel sailed out of 
San Francisco forthe Orient. This was on February 12, a month 
before his fifty-ninth birthday. The trip was to combine a visit 
with their elder daughter, Sara (Sal) Bailey Sailor, and her family, 
with a long-awaited opportunity to study cultivated plants of China. 
At that time Sal's husband, Horace, was on the faculty of St. John's 
University in a suburb of Shanghai, China. 


Although the family looked forward to this reunion, Dr. Bailey 
regarded the trip as equally or more important as an opportunity to 
study and collect plants, to study the country's agriculture, and to 
observe its rural life. As early as 1894 he had described and pub- 
lished notes on two new species of Chinese vegetables, and for 
years he had wanted to learn more of the garden vegetables of 
China and their origins. 


Dr. Bailey had repeatedly expressed concern because identities 
and relationships of garden plants were not receiving the same 
critical study as was devoted to native floras. Looking backon this 
trip, he recalled later, 


"I had hoped I would be able to collect some plants over there, 
andthese were plants not supposed [according to orthodox botanists] 
to be collected, for they were only cultivated. [I did this] because 
one of the first attempts of any botanical traveler should be to col- 
lect anything that is a plant, whether it happens to be planted by 
some person, or truly wild." 


Here was expressed Dr. Bailey's burning conviction that it was 
just as important to apply critical studyto the classification of cul- 
tivated plants as to wild ones; that the garden flora be well docu- 
mented and well understood as to its origins and its relationships 
with indigenous ancestors or counterparts. 


The Baileys reached the mainland of China in March, aftera 
short stopover in Japan, where horticultural and botanical centers 
were visited, but where close surveillance prevented him from 
collecting. Almost immediately upon arrival in Shanghai, Dr. 
Bailey rented space for a garden where he couldgrow plants bought 
in markets or of which he got seed locally. These he studied and 
used for herbarium specimens. Every morning he went by sampan 
to reach his plot of land and tend his plants. Later he would be off 
to the markets to seek other root vegetables and seeds sold there 
bythe farmers. Some days he collected onthe grounds of St. John's 
University, on other days he traveled through Shanghai and its out- 
skirts and suburbs, collecting specimens of trees, other ornamen- 
tal plants, and garden crops. 
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From studies ofthese specimens he later made revisions in the 
classification of many of the common food plants, especially of 
members of Brassica, the genus which includes the kales, mustards, 
cabbages, Brussels sprouts, turnips, and cauliflower. Among 
edible plants collected and grown inthat spring of 1917 were: Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia, Eleocharis dulcis (water chestnut), Spinacia 
oleracea (Chinese strains of spinach), Amaranthus gangeticus (a 
pot herb allied to our pig-weed), Nelumbo nucifera (a lotus with an 
edible root), Capsella Bursa-pastoris (shepherd's-purse, the leafy 
rosette of which is eaten in China as a spring vegetable), Raphanus 
sativus var. longipinnatus (a Chinese variety of radish bearing 
long edible pods which are eaten when half-ripe), and Helianthus 
tuberosus (girasole or Jerusalem artichoke, grown for its edible 
tuberous roots). 














From Shanghai, the Baileys took sightseeing trips into Nanking 
and Hangchow, where Dr. Bailey continued collecting. In June 
Dr. Bailey visited Ch'i-hsien (Chi-kung-shan), a missionary town 
and summer resort on the Hupeh-Honan border, collecting plants 
there and in the wild country about it. The vegetation in the region 
was sparse, however, and he foundonly twelve species oftrees grow- 
ing within the city. So far as is known, the plants of this region 
had not been previously collected or studied by a Westerner. 


The longest family trip in China was a three days' journey by 
boat up the Yangtse River to Kiukiang, a river town just south of 
Hupeh province. From that point, they traveled four miles up the 
mountains by sedan chair to nearby Kuling. Another day's travel 
westward up the river brought the family to the twin cities of Han- 
kow and Wuchang, which straddle the Yangtse in Hupeh province. 
There the Baileys separated, the women returning to Shanghai - 
420 river miles to the east - while Dr. Bailey set out alone on an 
inland plant-collecting journey. 


This marked the beginning of what was for him an unforgettable 
adventure. After making collections inboth rivertowns, he boarded 
the Peking-Hankow railway to reach the walled city of Kioshan, 
120 miles to the north in Honan province. 


"I went to Kioshan because I wanted to; not for any other par- 
ticular reason, except that I understood that from there I could get 
into the interior to a primevaltemple in China. The country around 
Kioshan was barren and not very attractive,'' he recalled. 


Three missionary families who lived outside the city walls told 
him that the temple was some sixty Chinese miles to the northwest 
in the Loshan Mountains of Honan. His interest was immediately 
arousedby this chanceto see a Taoist temple and its monks, to ob- 
serve the geography of the area in which it was located, and to 
search the wild flora for prototypes of some of the plants he had 
found in the Shanghai markets. 
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Bailey set out on foot, accompanied by a Chinese medical stu- 
dent to act as an interpreter, but who went primarily because it 
afforded him an opportunity to learn English. Their belongings and 
many pounds of strings of money were hauled in a cart drawn along 
dry stream beds by seven donkeys. The two huge wheels of the 
cart were of solid planks, and it jolted over large boulders and in- 
to gullies so rough that it was impossible to ride init. Food had 
been procured in advance (bamboo sprouts, doves' eggs, lily bulbs, 
chickens, and root vegetables), forthe missionaries had warned 
him that to eat freshfood along the way invitedinfection by amoebic 
dysentery. Although at fifty-nine Bailey was a healthy man, he 
found the trip long and arduous. 


Three weeks were spent at the temple during late June and 
early July. They were replete with rigorous, wretched, and un- 
precedented experiences. It was in wild country. The temple con- 
fines were protected by savage dogs. Sanitation was unknown. 
Food was cooked in a single communal cauldron. Relating the 
story many years later, Dr. Bailey recalled, 


"What I had for breakfast, I do not remember, but it was what 
I pulled out of my pockets or bag. At one side, inside the walls, I 
Saw a great cast-iron kettle, like the kettle in which we used to 
make soap. It stood up on stones, and there was an abundance of 
embers underneath. I could see that there had been a fire there. 
This kettle was nearly full of something, but the top of it was 
covered with a hard scum on which you could roll a marble -- 
solidified grease, dirt, and hair. Around eleven o'clock they built 
a fire under it so hot that the whole thing was melted; then you 
threw in your stuff. Each man threw in what he wantedto. I say 
man, but of course the entrance of a woman into that place would 
simply have ruined the temple. Andthen, when all the things boiled 
sufficiently, I fished out my doves' eggs and whatever elselI thought 
was mine, with chop sticks. You hold the chop sticks in one hand, 
never in two, so you can't get any proper angle on the chop sticks 
unless you are really accustomed to their use. Try picking up a 
dove's egg sometime with a pair of chop sticks, knowing that when 
it floats in the boiling cauldron that it is probably very ripe: Then, 
what do you do with it after you have pulled it out of the kettle? 
Well, you have a leaf on which to drop it, and you manipulate that 
leaf so you can carry your food to atable. There you consume it. 
When you get through, there is nothing left but the leaf, and that 
you may throw away." 


Fleas were everywhere, and plagued every moment of the stay 
at the temple: 


"I was instructed very minutely before I left Kioshan, by the 
missionaries, on how I was to protect myself from the ‘seam 
Squirrels' - the fleas. I was informed that no flea in northern 

























Fig. 2. View of inner courtyard of the Taoist Temple in the Loshan Moun- 
tains of Honan. 


China could jump more than sixteen inches, and that, therefore, if 
I had my cot on very high legs and nothing hanging over it, I would 
be free of fleas - otherwise I couldn't stay there. I found that was 
not true. I took my own cot with me...the tallest that I could get, 
which cleared about eighteen inches. I had nothing hanging over 
anywhere at all, but I suppose there never were so many thousand 
happy fleas as there were in that place that night. It was a night I 
never shall forget. 


"The next morning when I got up, I watched to see what the 
Chinese were doing about the 'seam squirrels.' The monks were 
comfortably dressed. They had on a pair of blue overalls - that's 
all. They went barefooted and hatless. I wanted to see how they 
managed this flea business, and I sawit once. On their mountain 
above them there were some natural pools. They would take off 
their overalls and sit in the pools up to their necks, with their 
overalls on the edge of the rock at the side of the pool. Sitting in 
the pools up to their necks, often with their chins on the ledge, 
they would pick the 'seam squirrels' and then crack them between 
their teeth - probably with the philosophy that, 'He bites me. I 
bite him.' What became of the 'seam squirrels' after they were 
bitten, I couldn't quite make out. At least, at all events I have 
forgotten now. I think I had more 'seam squirrels' on me than 
they did and I had a lot more clothes onme. There was nothing 
for me to do but to strip, get into the pool with them, and make a 
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start. Not knowing anything about the breeding habits orlife cycles 
of 'seam squirrels,' I began to wonder if I couldkeep aheadof them. 
Of course, it would have been unsanitary to have spit them into the 
pool and I soon ran out of saliva anyway...I found I couldn't bite 
the fleas well. I hadn't got to that technique."' 


The monks at the temple were friendly, almost childish in the 
simplicity of their life. Because they had had no previous contact 
with the outside world - only one had seen a white man before - 
they were unable to understand the simplest tools Bailey showed 
them. They apparently had never seen a pair of shears before, 
nor ever used a knife with a folding blade. The pencils he carried 
were a mystery: sticks of wood that would make marks when whit- 
tled to a point were new to them. The Ingersoll watches he brought 
as good-will trinkets were evil because they made noise, and the 
monks threw them to the ground with vehemence. 


"I began to collect plants,'' he later recalled, ''and that was a 
mystery. No such foolishness had ever been heard of, and so as 
far as I know...I was the first man to collect plants in that part of 
Honan." 


Before he left the area, he went to the temple of Tsu-shi-miao 
at the top of one of the Loshan mountains, again collecting plants. 
However, the area was not rich in vegetation: "I went outside the 
temple to do my collecting. There were weeds growing outside, 
but not very much, even of them....The material I secured was not 
extensive, nor important compared with the large and remarkable 
findings in central and western China....the places are not 'rich' 
in botanical material." 


Nevertheless, he was impressed that even in the small area he 
covered he found a total of thirty-five new species and varieties of 
plants. His entire collection, including that from the Shanghai 
area, totaledonly 2,000 numbers of about 730 species in 482 genera. 


Dr. Bailey considered the return from the Honan region to 
Kuling, where he was met by his family, to have been the most 
rigorous trip of his life. Up to the time of departure from Kioshan 
he had been careful to eat only cooked food. However, on the as- 
surance of an elderly and educated Chinese farmer that he had not 
used human excrement to fertilize his gardens, Bailey ate some of 
his lettuce. This was a nearly fatal mistake. He was infected at 
once by the dreaded amoebic dysentery. Long before he reached 
his family at Kuling, he was a litter case. The five days by river 
boat from there to Shanghai were a nightmare. He was near 
death, but an American medical specialist in Shanghai gave him 
treatment whichled tohis ultimate but slow recovery many months 
after his return to America. 
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Dr. Bailey returned to 
Ithaca not only with plant 
specimens, notes, and seeds 
of the cultivated vegetables 
but also with the conviction 
that China still had much to 
tell us about the origins of 
some of our common garden 
plants. The seeds were 
planted in his Ithaca garden 
to enable him to correctly 
identify them. Parts of his 
collections wentto specialists 
to be identified, and an ac- 
count of his collections was 
published later in the first 
fascicle of a new journal he 
founded and named Gentes 
Herbarum. 


Of Bailey's own discover- 
ies of new plants on this ex- 
pedition, perhaps none is of 
more horticultural promise 
than one he named Hibiscus 
paramutabilis. The name im- 
plies a linking to the closely 
allied Hibiscus mutabilis, 
from which it differs in its 
leaf bases' being straighter 
across (not deeply lobed) and 
in its broader calyx-bracts 
with stinging hairs. 








This is a showy shrub or 
broad-headed tree, growing 4 
to 5 meters tall, which Bailey 
found in a yard in Kuling 
where he presumed it to have 
been planted. The broadly 
cup-shaped flowers are pro- 
ducedin abundance in June and 
are white with a red center. 
When fully open, each is 8 to 
10 cm. across. The species 
is hardy as far northas Phila- 
delphia on the Atlantic, and to 
Puget Sound onthe Pacific 
coast. Bailey's specimens of 
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1917 are matched by others collected in Kuling by J. Lossing Buck 
in 1921. 


Seed ofthe species maybe obtained fromthe Pearce Seed Com- 
pany of Moorestown, New Jersey, from the Pioneer Seed Company, 
Dimondale, Michigan, or from F. W. Schumacher of Sandwich, 
Massachusetts. Aplant set out at the Pearce firm's nursery in 
1938 grew well, reaching the proportions ofa treelike shrub and 
producing new plants from sprouts as far as 30 ft. (ca. 10 mm.) 
away from the main trunk, until it died in a very severe February 
in 1950 or 1951. Mr. Oliver Stark, manager of the Pearce Seed 
Company, advises that seedlings not be heavily fertilized, since 
"plants which grow fastest in the seedbeds and which apparently do 
not have well-ripened wood are apt to kill out over winter [in the 
climatic zone of Moorestown]."' 


Dr. Bailey was disturbed that so little was known about the 
flora of China. He said years later, 'In that trip, in an old coun- 
try - and I didn't go very far away - I got twenty new species of 
plants, fifteen new varieties, and made nine new combinations." 
This wasfrom an area that he described as sparsely vegetated. An 
added concern was that few herbaria had adequate representation 
of even the kinds that had been reported from China. 


This China trip was important for new plants discovered, but 
more so for the background it provided for his consequent thinking 
and work as a botanist, affirming his conviction that there is a 
place for the botanist who would direct his efforts toward man's 
better understanding of the kinds of plants he grows for food and 
for ornament. 
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Liberty Hyde Bailey's Impact on Rural Life! 


Olaf F. Larson 
Professor of Rural Sociology 
Cornell University 


To be invited to comment on Liberty Hyde Bailey's contribu- 
tions to rural life on the occasion for this centennial celebration is 
a high honor. But how, in a few pages, can one adequately describe 
and evaluate the contributions of this man to rural life? 


One who sets about this task must be prepared to find that these 
contributions extend over a long span of time, have a broad scope 
of activities and subjects, and extend over a wide geographic area. 
One might think of centering the comments on Bailey's decade as 
Dean (of the New York State College of Agriculture), 1903-1913. 
But the fact is that one of his major activities in 1908 is the proto- 
type for a program being proposed for 1958. The record shows 
that Bailey was concerned with many matters other than those 
which one might conventionally associate withhis role as Professor 
of General and Experimental Horticulture andas Dean and Director 
in an agriculture college setting. History also indicates that this 
man's contributions to rural life reached far beyond the boundaries 
of the campus -- to the state, to the nation and to other countries. 
Therefore, in view of the record, we will recognize that we are 
treating Bailey's contributions in a most summary manner. For 
details, we may go to the two volumes written about him by 
Rodgers“ and Dorf, 3 to his own writings, and to documents not yet 
adequately studied which have been accumulating in the University 
Archives and the Bailey Hortorium. 


1 An address delivered at Cornell University, March 14, 195¢, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Liberty Hyde Bailey Centennial. 
Rodgers, Andrew Denny, III. Liberty Hyde Bailey: A Story of American 
Plant Sciences. Princeton, 1949. , 
3 Dorf, Philip. Liberty Hyde Bailey: An Informal Biography. Ithaca, 1956. 
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For purposes of analysis, I propose to relate Bailey's impact 
on rural life to three central concepts -- (1) an institution (the New 
York State College of Agriculture), (2) a social movement (high- 
lighted by the Roosevelt Country Life Commission), and (3) a phil- 
osophy. These are, in fact, so organically related that any sepa- 
ration is artificial andis only forthe purposes ofanalysis. Bailey's 
role in the institution provided a springboard for his leadership 
role in the social movement. The philosophy, nurtured in the in- 
stitution and by the movement, was encompassing of both. 


Seed-bed and Seed-time 


To understand better Bailey's contributions to rural life we 
must have some knowledge ofthe backgroundfrom whichhe came -- 
the seed-bed for Bailey as a personality -- and some appreciation 
of the period which was the seed-time for many of his ideas. 


At the time of his birth on March 15, 1858, at South Haven, 
Michigan, the nation was over 80 percent rural. Bailey's place of 
birth and rearing was not only country but it was frontier, in a 
setting which afforded daily opportunity for a growing boy to have 
close association with nature. 


Both farm family and frontier neighborhood -- far from foster- 
ing isolation and narrowness -- seem to have provided channels 
for contact with the wider society, stimulated the growth of intel- 
lectual curiosity, and encouraged the acquisition of knowledge. His 
grade school teacher taught him the value of direct observation. 
Reading was encouraged. Weekly editions of New York newspapers 
were received in the home. Books were brought by the father as a 
gift on his return from the annual trip tothe city to attend the state 
meeting of the fraternal order (Masons) in which he was active. 
Young Bailey came across a volume new to him in the lending li- 
brary established in the back room of a village store. It was called 
"On the Origin of Species by Natural Selection," authored by 
Charles Darwin. Bailey's father permitted him to read this book, 
something which would not have been permitted by many fathers of 
that period. The father took an active interest in political affairs, 
switched parties, and maintained an independence of view which 
some of the local leadership found irritating at times. The son 
gained some knowledge of such affairs by serving as secretary of 
the county committee on one of the parties. The father was a char- 
ter member of the South Haven and Casco Pomological Society, 
which not only served as an audience for young Bailey's talks but, 
more importantly, was another avenue of contact with the outside 
world. At the age of 19, Bailey left home to enter Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 


As achild, he had heard talk about "the war." In his teens, 
agriculture was experiencing the panic of 1873. The Grange was 
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born; its campaigns, its broad aims, its stress onthe dignity of 
rural life "exerted a powerful influence on the youth's thinking.'"'! 


As a college senior, Bailey organized and edited the College 
Speculum, beginning his career of writing on agricultural matters 
and reform. In his first year after college, serving briefly as re- 
porter on the Morning Monitor (Springfield, Illinois), he undoubted- 
ly caught the clash involving farmers, the Grange movement, rail- 
roads, labor, and other conflicting interests. 


Back at Michigan State in 1885, now as professor in horticul- 
ture, Bailey was in demand as a speaker all over the state at 
Grange meetings, fairs, and farmers' institutes. ''This was the 
seedtime of his ideas on extension work." 


In 1888, Bailey agreed to come to Cornell, where he and Isaac 
P. Roberts were the faculty in Agriculture. During these next 
years before becoming Dean, Bailey was not only conducting his 
horticultural experiments, meeting with other scientists, and doing 
classroom teaching, but through extension work he was keeping 
"grassroots" contact with farm people. Through these contacts he 
acquired an ever-broadening knowledge of their life and problems. 


He saw farmers face the difficult years of the 1890's. In his 
second report upon extension work in horticulture, at the close of 
1896, he commented that, though specifically directed at the horti- 
cultural industry as required by law, "'the animus of the entire en- 
terprise has been an attempt to inquire intothe agricultural status, 
to discover the causes of the rural depression, and to suggest 
means for improving the farmer's position."'3 The work was prac- 
tically a broad study of agricultural economics. He had arrived at 
the conclusion ''that it is impossible to really extend the Experi- 
ment Station and University impulse to the people in such manner 
that it shall come to them as a living and quickening force, without 
first studying the fundamental difficulties of the farmers' social 
and political environment.''* In the same report he expressed the 
opinion that ''the solution of our agrarian difficulties is tobe sought 
in better education. "' 


His ideas onthe needs of country life were beginning to take 
form. He was beginning to express himself on agricultural educa- 
tion andthe role ofan agricultural college inthe service of farmers 
and country life. He was acquiring stature as a rural life leader. 
Now, moving into the Deanship at 45, seed-time continued but a 
bountiful harvest was also yielded. 


1 Dorf, Philip. Liberty Hyde Bailey: An Informal Biography, p. 29. 

2Tbid., p. 58. 

3 Bailey, L. H. Second Report Upon Extension Work in Horticulture. Bulletin 
122, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, p. 533, December, 1896. 

4Ibid., pp. 533-534. 
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Bailey -- Dean of the College of Agriculture 


Truly, Bailey made far-reaching contributions to rural life 
through his service as Dean during the 1903-1913 period. The im- 
pact extended beyond the campus, far beyond the borders of New 
York State. 


The first accomplishment was success in establishing the in- 
stitution in 1904 as a State College of Agriculture, located at Cor- 
nell University. The purpose ofthis college was socarefully stated 
in the enabling act that it has stood the test of over a half-century 
of changing times. It is appropriate to restate this purpose: 


The object of said college ofagriculture shall be to improve 
the agricultural methods ofthe State; to develop the agricultur- 
al resources of the State in the production of crops ofall kinds, 
in the rearing and breeding of livestock, in the manufacture of 
dairy and other products, in determining better methods of 
handling and marketing such products, and in other ways, and 
to increase intelligence and elevate the standards of living in 
the rural districts. For the attainment of these objects the 
college is authorized to give instruction in the sciences, arts 
andpractices relating thereto, in such courses andin suchman- 
ner as shall best serve the interests ofthe State; to conduct ex- 
tension work indisseminating agricultural knowledge throughout 
the State by means of experiments and demonstrations on farms 
and gardens, investigations of the economic and social status 
of agriculture, lectures, publication of bulletins and reports, 
and in such other ways as may be deemed advisable in the fur- 
therance of the aforesaid objects; to make researches in the 
physical, chemical, biological and other problems of agricul- 
ture, the application of such investigations to the agriculture of 
New York, and the publication of the results thereof. 


At the ceremony in recognition of Bailey's nintieth birthday, 
the distinguished emeritus professor Walter F. Willcox included 
Bailey in the trinity of educational pioneers in whom Cornell Uni- 
versity glories, along with White and Thurston.“ On the same oc- 
casion, Dean W. I. Myers referred to Dean Bailey as the "archi- 
tect and builder of the College as it exists today. ''@ 


The decade of growth of the institution designed to serve the 
people of the state was briefed by A. R. Mann as follows, after 
Bailey's resignation as Dean in 1913: 


1 Willcox, Walter F., in Words Said About A Birthday: Addresses in Recog- 
nition of the Ninetieth Anniversary of the Natal Day of Liberty Hyde Bailey, p. 15. 
Delivered at Cornell University, April 29, 1948. 

2Myers, William I., op. cit., p. 22. 
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...- in 1903, the buildings were valued at about $60,000, the 
faculty consisted of nine persons, twenty-five courses were 
offered, the total enrollment of students of all grades was 252. 
In 1913, the buildings were valued at about $1,125,000, the 
faculty consisted of 104 persons, two hundred and twenty-four 
courses were offered, and the total enrollment was 2,035 stu- 
dents of all grades. 


Some 1,103 of these students were "regular" as against 60 in the 
year of comparison. 


The annual report of the College for 1913 included information 
on 22 departments: Farm Management, Farm Practice and Farm 
Crops, Plant Breeding, Plant Physiology, Plant Pathology, Soil 
Technology, Horticulture, Pomology, Forestry, Entomology, Dairy 
Industry, Animal Husbandry, Poultry Husbandry, Farm Mechanics, 
Agricultural Chemistry, Landscape Art, Drawing, Rural Economy, 
Home Economics, Meteorology, Extension and Rural School Educa- 
tion. This represents an impressive growth in the scope of the 
institution, the concern with both pure science and its application, 
the policy of picking men of promise and giving them freedom to 
develop their work. Some of the most distinguished names in ag- 
ricultural science and education were associated with the depart- 
ments listed. 


The real measure of Bailey's impact on rural life through this 
institution is expressed in other than quantitative terms. It is ex- 
pressed ina philosophy of education, in educational policy, in the 
programs of research and resident teaching and extension teaching. 


In a lecture given before the Agricultural Association of the 
University in 1893, ten years before becoming Dean, Bailey dis- 
cussed "Agricultural Education and Its Place inthe University Cur- 
riculum.'' How far his thinking had developed and what were his 
aspirations for Cornellare illustrated byhis concluding paragraph: 


Agricultural instruction, then, must proceed upon the eter- 
nal law that education must adapt itself to its specific ends. It 
must be freed from the conventionalisms of mere educational 
traditions, and relieved from all narrow estimates of its scope 
and value. It cannot be measured by the common pedagogic 
methods. It must be cast in a mould of unique pattern. The 
education of the great agricultural masses is bound to come. 
These people, the most numerous in our community, are the 
last to receive adequate instruction in their own occupations. 
Agricultural education is therefore the coming education. It is 
the only great field yet unexplored. It is also the most difficult 
of exploration. The State must foster it. Some institution must 


1 Mann, A. R. "Life of Liberty Hyde Bailey.'' The Cornell Countryman 2: 
69-73, 1913. 
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come to the fore, free from bigotry and convention andinspired 
with patriotic hope, to lead the rising armies onto victory. Let 
that institution be Cornell! ! 


At the dedication of the College buildings (Roberts, East Roberts, 
and Stone) in 1907, Bailey could express his views in his role as 
Dean. First he stated a point of view: 


This College of Agriculture is not established to serve or to 
magnify Cornell University. It belongs tothe people ofthe State. 
It. will justify its existence only as it serves the people of the 
State. The farmers of the State have secured it; no amount of 
academic sentiment would have secured it. Their influence has 
placed it here. They will keep it close to the ground. 


After discussing the situation of New York agriculture, the work 
of the College andthe need for re-direction of rural institutions, he 
concluded: 


Joining hands with the State Department of Agriculture, with the 
State Experiment Station, with all other institutions, public or 
private, that work for the welfare of the open land, and with the 
men who stand on that land, we hope to contribute our part to 
the work that lies before us all. Our problem lies with the 
people bothhere and yonder. If there is any man standing onthe 
land, unattached, uncontrolled, who feels that he has a disad- 
vantage and a problem, this college of agriculture stands for 
that man. 


At Farmers' Week in 1909, just having gone throughthe experi- 
ence as chairman of the Country Life Commission, Bailey again 
expressed his views on ''The College of Agriculture and the State." 
Discussing the scope of such a College, he contended, ''While the 
College of Agriculture is concerned directly with increasing the 
producing power of land, its activities cannot be limited narrowly 
to this field. It must stand bravely for rural civilization. It must 
include within its activities such a range of subjects as will enable 
it to develop an entire philosophy or scheme of rural life.... the 
colleges of agriculture have three proper lines of work: the regu- 
lar or ordinary teaching; the discovery of truth, or research; the 
extending of their work to all the people." 


With this philosophy, this policy, the College of Agriculture 
assumed a nationwide leadership in agricultural education and won 
an enviable fund of good will and support among the farm people of 
the state. 


1 Bailey, L. H. Agricultural Education and Its Place in the University Cur- 
riculum, pp. 18-19. Ithaca, 1893. 

2Bailey, L. H. ''The Outlook for the College of Agriculture." Reprinted in 
York State Rural Problems, II, pp. 189-190. Albany, 1915. 

3Ibid., p. 227. 

4Bailey, L. H. The College of Agriculture and the State. An Address De- 
livered on the Occasion of Farmers' Week at Cornell University, February 26, 
1909, p. 1l. 
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We should not leave this discussion of how Bailey, through the 
institution, contributed to rural life until we have mentioned some 
of the special areas of his concern. These include the social sci- 
ences, agricultural economics and rural sociology; home economics; 
the rural school and rural education; extension; and ruralleadership. 


Social Sciences -- In his 1909 Farmers' Week address he made 
a special point of the need for the College, if it were to achieve its 
possibilities in helping to work out the great national problem of 
rural life, to '... study the people themselves and the affairs 
whereby they live. These are economic and social questions, con- 
cerned with the whole problem of how the people organize their 
lives and their business. On the economics side are the great 
questions of taxation, distribution of products, marketing, business 
organization, and the like. The whole relation of the man and wo- 
man to the community in respect to social intercourse, schools, 
churches, societies, the broad influence of telephone and roads and 
machinery on rural life, the social results of immigration, the 
scheme of rural government, the policies of cooperation in a thou- 
sand ways, and, in short, the structure of rural society, constitute 
a special field of inquiry. For cities many of these questions have 
been studied with care, and measures of relief have been set on 
foot when they were found to be needed; but in the country these 
great human problems are practically untouched. There is asmuch 
need ofan agricultural application ofeconomic and social questions 
as there is need ofan agricultural application of chemistry; in fact, 
there is greater need of it, for at the bottom all civilization is but 
a complex of these human questions. This College of Agriculture 
has a modest beginning inthis essential field, but the workis wholly 
inadequate to the needs of the State."'l 


Bailey is ranked by the Taylors, in their history ofagricultural 
economics in the United States, among the foundation builders of 
this discipline.“ He early usedand advocated the survey method as 
a means of scientifically and systematically obtaining the necessary 
facts about economic and social conditions. When apple growers of 
western New York requested information on the economic side of 
the apple-growing business, Bailey put a graduate student named 
George F. Warren on a survey in Orleans and Wayne counties. 
Warren's innovation was the use of statistical methods in collecting 
and presenting data. Perhaps it is most fair to say that Bailey's 
support of the work of others, such as Warren, was his greatest 
contribution to agricultural economics at the College. 


1 Bailey, L. H. The College of Agriculture and the State, p. 25. 
2Taylor, Henry C., and Taylor, Anne Dewees. The Story of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States, 1840-1932, p. 54. ‘Ames, 1952. 
Ibid., pp. 358-359. 
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Every historian of the development of rural sociology gives 
credit to the Country Life Commission, under Bailey's chairman- 
ship, as a basic influence in supporting the development of rural 
sociology, as a discipline worthy of public support. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, a pioneer in rural sociology, was onthe Commission at 
Bailey's insistence. The Dean's influence in getting this field es- 
tablished at Cornell is quite clear. A. R. Mann, strongly influenc- 
ed toward sociology while serving as Bailey's secretary, went off 
to the University of Chicago for graduate training to prepare him 
for this new field. Although he held the title of Professor of Rural 
Social Organization during 1915-16 and his department was consti- 
tuted in 1915, before he could begin work in the new field he be- 
came, in 1916, Bailey's successor as Dean. In this capacity Mann 
brought E. Dwight Sanderson on the staff in 1918 to get the Depart- 
ment of Rural Social Organization (later Rural Sociology) underway 
as the first such department in a land-grant college. 


Home Economics -- The homemaker was not to be neglected. 
The Farmers' Wives' Reading Course had been established at Cor- 
nell in 1900. The first lesson on ''Saving Steps,'' issued in 1901, 
was prepared by Martha Van Rensselaer. In his 1909 Farmers' 
Week speech, Bailey made an especially strong plea for the work 
in household subjects, saying: 


I must call your attention to the fact that while the home is the 
center or pivot of our civilization, it is the last thing to be 
taught in schools. We have worked out better plans for feeding 
and rearing pigs and cattle than for humans. The federal gov- 
ernment may investigate diseases of sheep inthe various states, 
but it may not investigate diseases of men and women. The 
‘whole range of household subjects must be taught, and if so, 
there must be specialists in food, sanitation, nursing, house 
building, house furnishing, and similar subjects; and all these 
departments of knowledge must be housed, equipped and main- 
tained. It is probably more important that we now attack the 
home side of country life than any other phase of the work. 


When the Department of Home Economics moved into its new 
building in time for the 1913 Farmers' Week, who could have been 
sure that before little more than another decade had passed the 
Department was to become a separate state college? 


Rural Education -- Much could be said of the importance which 
Bailey attached to the education of children, to the country school, 
and to the adequate training of teachers. He was also concerned 
with the school as a community center and the beauty of the school 


1 Brunner, Edmund deS. The Growth of a Science: A Half-Century of Rural 
Sociological Research in the United States, pp. 2-3. New York, 1957. 
Bailey, L. H. The College of Agriculture and the State, p. 19. 
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surroundings. He hada particular interest in the possibilities of 
nature study by children. He took time to write the first of the 
Teacher's Leaflets for Use in the Rural Schools, published in 1896 
under the delightful title ''How a Squash Plant Gets out of the Seed." 
The veryfirst extension activity under special state support in 1894 
permitted some work in local schools. A model but simple school- 
house was constructed on the campus by the time the first new 
buildings were dedicated in 1907. Thus a Department of Rural 
School Education also had a place in the design of the growing 
institution. 


Extension -- Note has alreadybeen made that off-campus teach- 
ing of a special type -- extension -- was participated in and com- 
pletely supported by Bailey as one of the three essential functions 
of the College. It is appropriate to note also that the beginning of 
state support for agricultural extension authorized by the Nixon 
bill of 1894 is credited to Bailey's work with fruit growers and 
farmers of the state. As the extension idea spread and grew into 
what was then known as the County Farm-Bureau Association type 
of organization employing alocal county agent, he clearly expressed 
his ideas on the role of the professional worker as a teacher, on 
the necessity of local financial support and control, on the impor- 
tance of a broad program to serve people, and on the need for an 
underlying philosophy. 1 


Rural Leadership -- The final special area which I want to 
mention is that ofthe schools for Leadership in Country Life. These 
were started in 1911 in response to demand. Held on campus for 
several days, as a college enterprise, the schools attracted farm- 
ers andprofessional rural workers. Attendance in 1913, for exam- 
ple, numbered 92 persons from 22 states, the District of Columbia 
and Canada. An effort was made to offer basic courses. So, in 
this institution geared to service, formal leadership training took 
a place with other special courses such as the one on fancy cheese 
and ice cream making and the one for managers of dairy establish- 
ments. 


Bailey and the Country Life Movement 


A social movement has been defined as "a type of collective 
behavior by means of which some large segment of a society at- 
tempts to accomplish adjustment of conditions in its economy or 


l Bailey, L. H. "The Farm Bureau Movement." Reprinted in York State 
Rural Problems, II, pp. 80-102. See also: Simons, L. R. New York State's Con- 
tribution to the Organization and Development of the County Agent - Farm Bureau 
Movement. Cornell Extension Bulletin 993, December, 1957. 

2 "Report of the Director of the New York State College of Agriculture."' In 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University and the Agricultural Experiment Station, 1913. 
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culture which it thinks are in maladjustment. nl Bailey described 
the country life movement as ''the working out of the desire to make 
rural civilization as effective and satisfying as other civilization." 


Bailey was part and parcel of this movement. He contributed 
to it. He helped direct it at the crucial formative stage. His ex- 
perience at the College influenced the movement. His experience 
in the movement influenced the College. 


The first organized expression of the country life movement in 
the United States was the appointment of the Commission on Coun- 
try Life by President Theodore Roosevelt in August, 1908. The 
President later said that he doubted that he would have appointed 
the Commission if he had been unable to get Bailey to head it. 


The Dean was well prepared for the task. He had maintained 
his close touch with farm people. He studied and wrote on rural 
problems in the broadest sense. He had achieved a position of na- 
tional leadership among the colleges; in 1906 he had been elected 
president of the Association of Agricultural College Experiment 
Stations. This Association held its annual meeting in 1907 at East 
Lansing to help Michigan Agricultural College celebrate its semi- 
centennial. Before an audience headed by the President of the 
United States, Bailey spoke on ''The State andthe Farmer" -- sum- 
marizing his views on agriculture and country life analytically and 
with the highest order of statesmanship. Little wonder that the 
President wanted Bailey for what he was later to consider one of his 
two most important commissions. 


Although the commission was greeted with some banter and 
"some cheap and stupid ridicule,''? Harper's Weekly was able to 
observe that it ''seems to have been taken seriously by the inhabi- 
tants of rural districts" (October 31, 1908). 


The Commission, appointed in August, completed its report the 
following January after 30 public hearings throughout the nation, 
the circulation ofa half million brief questionnaires, and the stimu- 
lation of numerous schoolhouse meetings. The small report, first 
printed in book form in 1911, was reissued in 1944 -- testimony of 
its continuing worth. 


The country life movement dates fromthis report. It is usually 
held to have had more influence on rural life in this country than 
any other document. Bailey not only was chairman and editor for 
the Commission, it is said he re-wrote the report eight times! 


1 Taylor, Carl C. The Farmers' Movement, 1620-1920, p- 1. New York, 1953. 

2 Bailey, L. H. The Country-Life Movement in the United States, p. 1. New 
York, 1911. 

3[Editorial] Charities and the Commons, Vol. 20, August 22, 1908. 
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Three broad recommendations were made. One called for a 
nationalized extension service. This became law by passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act in 1914. A second called for taking stock of coun- 
try life through fact-finding surveys; this has been interpreted as 
fostering the development of agricultural economics and rural so- 
ciology in the colleges and in the federal government. The third 
calledfor a campaignfor ruralprogress. The report itself aroused 
interest in country life, provoked state conferences (Wisconsin and 
Virginia, 1911; West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 1912; Michigan, 
1913; Iowa, Montana, and Ohio, 1914;-Missouri, 1915). Stimula- 
tion was given to studies in special areas. In 1919 a group of 175 
persons from 30 states formedthe American Country Life Associa- 
tion, which continues in existence today. Annual conferences of 
this association in pre-war years drew up to 2,000 persons. 


The Commission served as something of a model for an out- 
standing Royal Commission on Country Life in Saskatchewan which 
completedits work only a year or so ago. Andlast July, the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association adopteda resolution to askthe Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint a new commission on country 
life on the 50th anniversary of the first. This proposal is being 
presented although the outcome is not yet known. 


Bailey -- and Philosophy 


I conclude with brief reference to the third concept -- 
philosophy -- through which Bailey's relation to rural life may be 
analyzed. Perhaps this is the most important -- possibly the most 
enduring. But Bailey and his philosophy of rural life, of the coun- 
try and farm people, and of man and nature are interwoven with 
the institution and the social movement. 


He expressedthis philosophy in many ways, on many occasions. 
We may only sample some selections: 


Profitable farming is not a sufficient object in life. ! 


Reconstruction of the open country must depend in the main on 
the efforts of the country people themselves. 


The requirements of a good farmer are at least four: 


...the ability to make a full and comfortable living from the 
land; to rear a family carefully and well; to be of good service 
to the community; to leave the farm more productive than it 
was when he took it. 


You will ask me what the farmer needs from the party politi- 
cian. He ought to need nothing. 4 


1 Bailey, L. H. The Country-Life Movement in the United States, p. 202. 
2Tbid., p. 201. 

3Tbid., p. 200. 

4 Bailey, L. H. The Harvest, p. 57. New York, 1927. 
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Of all his philosophical writings, it was The Holy Earth -- first 
issued in 1915 -- which was reprinted, in 1943, for worldwide use 
because of its philosophy of rural life. In this book he recorded 
his views on some of the ultimate questions -- the earth, man, his 
work, man's relation to man, and man's relation to the holy earth 
which man did not make. 


I want to close with a passage which I believe illustrates why 
The Holy Earth was selected for reprinting: 


If the earth is holy, then the things that grow out of the earth 
are also holy. They do not belong to man to do with them as he 
will. Dominion does not carry personal ownership. There are 
many generations of folk yet to come after us, who will have 
equal right with us to the products of the globe. It would seem 
that a divine obligation rests on every soul. Are we to make 
righteous use of the vast accumulation of knowledge of the 
planet? If so, we must have anew formuation. The partition 
of the earth among the millions who live on it is necessarily a 
question of morals; and a society that is founded on an unmoral 
partition and use cannot itself be righteous and whole. ! 


1 Bailey, L. H. The Holy Earth, p. 16. Ithaca, 1919. 
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Fig. 4. A, Oxalis Ortgiesii: a, habit x 2/5; b, leafx 1/2. B, Oxalis hedy- 
saroides, leaf x 4/5. 
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The Cultivated Species of Oxalis 


1. The Caulescent Species 


John Ingram 


The genus Oxalis is among the larger genera of flowering 
plants. Although itis a cosmopolitan genus, Oxalis has two notable 
centers of greatest development -- South Africa and South Ameri- 
ca. As these two areas have become better known botanically, 
the number of new species of Oxalis has grown rapidly from the 
original thirteen species described by Linnaeus in his Species 
Plantarum, ed. 1, 433-435, 1753, to an estimated 850 species. 


About thirty-five species of Oxalis are cultivated inthe United 
States; the thirteen most common ones are treated in Bailey's 
Manual of Cultivated Plants,pp. 600-601, 1949. Naturally, some 
species donot remain long in cultivation; the species included here 
are those offered in the trade since 1940. Some of these species 
are hardy and may be used in outdoor rock garden planting, and 
non-hardy species make attractive showy plants forthe conserva- 
tory and window garden. Through the abundant production of seeds 
andbulbils, some species have become pernicious weeds of green- 
houses, lawns, and gardens. 


Since Linnaeus' initial publication of species in this genus, a 
number of botanists have become intrigued with it and several re- 
visions have resulted fromtheir studies. Jacquin's Oxalis, Mono- 
graphia iconibus illustrata, 1794, is noteworthy in that it contains 
numerous colored plates of Oxalis, illustrated from plants grown 
in the garden. Unfortunately, this book is rare and not readily 
accessible to the public. It is, however, extremely important to 
one making a botanical career of Oxalis. 





Like most large genera, Oxalis has been divided into a number 
of smaller genera. The North American species which were 
treated by Small in the North American Flora 25: 25-56, 1907,and 
inhis Flora of the Southeastern United States, 664-669, 1903, were 
segregated into seven different genera; his generic concept has 
not been followed by modern workers. 


The most important recent monograph is that of Knuth in Eng- 
ler, Das Pflanzenreich 95 (IV. 130): 1-389, 1930. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it is the only recent world-wide monograph of 
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Oxalis as well as of the other genera of the family Oxalidaceae, 
including synonymy and detailed descriptions of all the species 
known at that time. One deterrent to the use of this work is that 
it is written in German and Latin. Although Knuth did not solve 
all the problems existing within the genus, his treatment offers 
assistance to anyone who wishes to study species of Oxalis. I 
have followed very closely the nomenclature adopted in this pub- 
lication, except for those species occurring in South Africa. 


In 1944, Salter published a taxonomic revision of Oxalis in 
South Africa (''The Genus Oxalis in South Africa.'' The Journal of 
South African Botany, supplement no. 1, 355 pp.). This revision 
culminated several years of exhaustive study of Oxalis by the au- 
thor, both in the field and inthe garden. Because of this exten- 
sive and intensive study into nomenclature, morphology of vege- 
tative and reproductive organs, range of variation due to habitat, 
and the critical notes on the variation in the individual species, 
I have relied completely on Salter's treatment, particularly where 
there is disagreement between his revision and that of Knuth. 


OXALIS Linnaeus, Genera Plantarum, ed. 1, 134,1737, and Species 
Plantarum, ed. 1, 433-435, 1753. (Synonyms: Bolboxalis, 
Hesperoxalis, Ionoxalis, Lotoxalis, Monoxalis, Otoxalis, and 
Xanthoxalis of Small; and Pseudoxalis Rose). Wood-sorrel, 
lady's-sorrel, sour grass, oxalis. 





Plants are acaulescentor caulescent annual or perennialherbs, 
often withbulbs, rhizomes, or tubers; afew species are subshrubs. 
Leaves are alternate, cauline or basal, sometimes almost sessile 
but nearly always long-petioled. The cultivated species have 2 to 
many leaflets. Some species have stipules. The flowers are regu- 
lar and bisexual (some plants in the wild sometimes have sterile 
flowers). The flower are of most colors but blue; they may be 
borne singly or in cymose or umbellate axillary inflorescences. 
The sepals and petals are 5, the stamens 10 in two series of 5, the 
outer series longer than the inner series. The stamens are all 
fertile and the filaments are joined at their bases. The ovary is 
superior and 5-celled, the styles are 5. The fruit is a capsule; 
however, many of the species in cultivation seldom set fruit. 


There is a good deal of variation in the essential parts of the 
flower, particularly in the length of the styles in relation to the 
length of the two series of stamens. Trimorphic flowers are com- 
mon in Oxalis. This means that ina given species, some plants 
willhave styles thatare shorter thanthe shorter series of stamens, 
some will have styles intermediate inlength between thetwo series 
of stamens, and some flowers will have styles that are longer than 
the longer series of stamens (fig. 6). Before it was understood 
that this trimorphic condition existed in Oxalis, a large number of 
new species-names had been published in which one species was 
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Fig. 5. Oxalis hirta. From Jacquin, Oxalis. The figure on the left was 
published as QO. hirta, that on the right as O. rubella. 
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distinguished from another on the 

length of the styles. These super- 

fluous species-names have since oa 
been reduced to synonyms of older ~ "itd 
published names. 


Only the caulescent species a i-j 
(those with above-ground stems) ye 
are considered inthis paper; the a SS 7 Ole 


acaulescent or stemless species 
will be discussed at a later time. 
Most plants grow sufficiently fast 
so that one should not have any 
trouble telling the difference be- 
tween an acaulescent anda caules- 
cent plant. Sometimes plants of 
species which are usually and es- 
sentially stemless do develop i i 
short stems above the ground 
level; these stems do not elongate 
appreciably, however, andthe ten- 
dency is variable, so such species 
have not been included here. They : 
will be found in the next article, Fig. 6. Examples of trimorphic 
‘ ; condition of styles indifferent plants 
which will treat the essentially of one species, O. hirta. From 
acaulescent species. Jacquin, Oxalis. 
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Key to the Cultivated Caulescent Species of Oxalis 


1. Leaves sessile or the petioles not over 3 mm. long; flowers to 4 cm. 
long, solitary on long peduncles (fig. 5)... ..-.-2e+s-se-eeeee - « ©. hirta 


1. Leaves obviously petiolate, the petioles 2-30 cm. long; flowers nearly 
always 2-many in umbels or umbellate cymes (fig. 4Aa), or, if solitary, 
not over 10 mm. long. 


2. Flowers yellow. 


3. Stems weak, slender (ca. 1 mm. thick), prostrate or trailing (fig. 
7A, B). 


4. Filaments ofthe stamens glabrous or slightly pubescent; corolla 
Ae Gs MT. TA ct 8 88 Q. corniculata 


4. Filaments of the stamens hairy; corolla 12 - 18 mm. or more 
long (fig. 7B). . 2.22 coe eo eececcece ccs « » QO. Bakedortii 


3. Stems erect, stout (2-7 mm. or more thick) (fig. 4Aa; 9). 


5. Leaflets "fish-tailed" vad notched, with acutish lobes) at the 
i ee ee O. Ortgiesii 


5. Leaflets not "'fish-tailed" at the tip. 
6. Leaflets ovate to orbicular-ovate, stalked (fig. 4B)O. hedysaroides 
6. Leaflets obcordate, sessile (fig. 8Ab, Bb; 9a). 


7. Leaflets not glistening on their lower surfaces; peduncle 2 
or more times longer than the subtending petiole; sepals 
all the same shape and size. 
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Fig. 7. A, Oxalis corniculata, habit x 4/5. B, Oxalis Suksdorfii, habit x 4/5. 
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8. Leaves without stipules (fig. 8Ba); petals obovate. .... QO. valdiviensis 


8. Leaves with hairy stipules (fig. 8Aa); petals oblong-cuneate. .... 
oe ee ee ee ee ee a a ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ae QO. peduncularis 


7. Leaflets glistening on their lower surfaces; peduncle about the same 
length as the subtending petiole (fig. 9a); 2 sepals markedly different 
in size and shape from the other 3 (fig. 9b). . . . 2. 2s ee eee QO. carnosa 


2. Flowers red or rose-pink. .....-eseceesereceecvecreves O. rosea 


Oxalis hirta Linnaeus, Species Plantarum, p. 434, 1753. In its 
native habitats of South Africa, Oxalis hirta is exceedingly variable 
in its morphology of vegetative and reproductive structures (fig. 5), 
and as one might predict, this variability is accounted for in the 
numerous synonyms that have accumulated over the years. It has 
been grown to some extent in rock gardens in England, but it is not 
hardy in the United States except in the warmer parts of the coun- 
try. The stems sometimes bend over and are unattractive except 
for the large purple flowers which bloom in the late fall. 


Oxalis corniculata Linnaeus, Species Plantarum, p. 435, 1753. 
(Xanthoxalis corniculata (Linnaeus) Small, Flora of the Southeast- 
ern United States, p. 667, 1903. Oxalis repens Thunberg, Oxalis..., 
p. 16, 1701.) Yellow sorrel, creeping wood-sorrel, creeping oxalis. 
Although a native of Europe, this species is now a noxious cosmo- 
politan weed of greenhouses, lawns, and gardens, which flowers 
and sets seed freely and roots at the nodes as it creeps over the 
ground (fig. 7A). It has been suggestedfor planting in barren areas. 











Fig. 8. A, Oxalis peduncularis: a, stem, bases of petioles, and stipules x 1; 
b, leaf x 4/5. B, Oxalis valdiviensis: a, stem and bases of petioles (stipules 
absent) x 1; b, leaf x 4/5. 
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Fig. 9. Oxalis carnosa: a, habit, from Loddiges's Botanical Cabinet 17: 
t. 1647, 1830; b, sepals, after Knuth in Engler's Das Pflanzenreich 95 (IV. 130): 
fig. 14, 1930. 
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Oxalis corniculata var. atropurpurea Planchon in Van Houtte, 
Flore des Serres 12: t. 1205, 1857. (Oxalis corniculata var. 
purpurea Parlatore, Flora Italiana 5: 271, 1872. Oxalis tropaeo- 
loides Schlechter ex Planchon in Van Houtte, Flore des Serres 12: 
47, 1875.) This variety has purple leaves and stems; it is some- 
times used in bedding, but is as invasive asthe typical green-leay- 
ed variety. 











Oxalis Suksdorfii Trelease, Memoirs of the Boston Society of 
Natural History 4: 89, 1888. (Xanthoxalis Suksdorfii (Trelease) 
Small, North American Flora 25: 53, 1907.) It is very difficult to 
separate Oxalis Suksdorfii from O. corniculata, the length of the 
corolla being the most reliable key character. It is a native of 
northern California, Oregon, and southern Washington, and is not 
known to be weedy (fig. 7B). 











Oxalis Ortgiesii Regel, Gartenflora 24: 1, 1875. This attrac- 
tive glasshouse plant has purplish stems that grow 30-45 cm. tall, 
and uniquely shaped leaflets (fig. 4Ab) which are purplish on their 
lower surfaces. It is a native of the Peruvian Andes. 


Oxalis hedysaroides Humboldt, Bonpland, & Kunth, Nova Gen- 
era et Species Plantarum 5: 192, 1821. Fire-fern. Besides hav- 
ing ovate or orbicular-ovate, stalked leaflets (fig. 4B), O. hedy- 
saroides is distinctive among the cultivated species of Oxalis in 
that it is a small shrub or subshrub which may grow to one meter 
tall. The plants in cultivation have maroon-colored leaves; this is 
probably a color form, since Knuth describes this species as hav- 
ing dark-green leaves. It is native to Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. 


Oxalis valdiviensis Barnéoud in C. Gay, Historia fisica y 
politica de Chile...Botdnica (Flora Chilena) 1: 446, 1845. This 
species is a summer-flowering annual or tender perennial native 
to Chile. Its overall appearance is much like that of C. peduncu- 
laris, from which it differs by a few well-marked characters 
(fig. 8B). 


Oxalis peduncularis Humboldt, Bonpland, & Kunth, Nova Gen- 
era et Species Plantarum 5: 185, 1821. This thick-stemmed, long- 
peduncled species has a rather slightly overall fleshy appearance. 
The numerous flowers are crowded together in a tight umbellate 
cyme. The yellow petals make a nice contrast with the purplish 
sepals. Although this species (fig. 8A) is a native of Ecuador and 
Peru, it does resemble the Chilean O. valdiviensis (fig. 8B), and 
may be confused with it. 








Oxalis carnosa Molina, Saggio sulla storia naturale del Chile, 
ed. 2, 288, 1810. The lower surfaces of the leaflets have numer- 
ous crystalline dots which give them a glistening or frosty appear- 
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Fig. 10. Oxalis rosea. From Edward's Botanical Register 13: t. 1123, 1827, 
whe re published as QO. floribunda. 
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ance. This is a summer-flowering species having yellow flowers 
which are distinctive in having a calyx with two sepals markedly 
different in size and shape from the other three (fig. 9). It is na- 
tive in Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and the Galapagos Islands. 


Oxalis rosea Jacquin, Oxalis, Monographia iconibus illustrata, 
p. 25, 1794. (Oxalis floribunda Lehmann ex Lindley, Edward's Bo- 
tanical Register 13: t. 1123, 1827.) This is the only cultivated 
caulescent species with flowers thatare several to an inflorescence 
and are not yellow. The inflorescence is a long-peduncled cyme 
(fig. 10) with flowers that are rose with darker veins and a white 
throat. Oxalis rosea has been confused in the trade with O. rubra, 
which is an acaulescent species. Oxalis rosea is a native of Chile. 





Pelargonium xerophyton - A CORRECTION 





Mr. G. B. Newcomb, staff botanist at the Botanical Garden, 
University of California at Berkeley, has called attention to errors 
in the description of Pelargonium xerophyton which appeared as 
part of a series on Pelargonium in cultivation (Baileya 3: 5-25, 
41-46, 70-97, 1955). The species was included because it had 
been offered by name, but I had not seen authentic material of it. 
The description was adapted from Knuth's treatment in somewhat 
too liberal fashion. Where Knuth noted that the stems were often 
armed toward the tips with persistent bases of petioles, I stated 
that they were armed with spiny stipules; where Knuth noted pe- 
duncles as 1-2-flowered, I stated 1-flowered. The source of error 
was almost certainly a too-hasty interpretation of the figure in 
Das Pflanzenreich (which was reproduced in Baileya 3: fig. 38) 
without carefully comparing the description. Thus, the second 
sentence of the description in Baileya 3: 96 should read as follows: 
"The short branches are often armed with persistent petioles to- 
ward the apex and bear peduncles with one or two long-spurred 
sessile flowers toward their tips." 





Additional corrections should be made in keys to groups on 
pages 75-76. Under the grouping of species according to stem 
characters on page 75, D should read: "Stem spiny or armed with 
persistent petioles.'' On page 77, the word "petioles" should be 
substituted for "stipules" in the third line of the second lead 10. 


Plants identified by Mr. Newcomb as P. xerophyton are now 
cultivated in the Botanical Garden at Berkeley where they were re- 


ceivedin 1952 from Johnson Cactus Gardens, Paramount, California. 
H.E.M. 
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Plantsmen in Profile, V: Harry Johnson 


Mary H. Moon 


From uninhabited areas in the Andes, the Gran Chaco, the 
Chilean plains, and the North American deserts, from the varied 
climates of Africa, come the cacti and succulents that decorate the 
homes of plant enthusiasts and fill the greenhouses of collectors. 
The tiny, rare ''sand dollars" gathered by shepherds ofthe Mexican 
mesas; the mimicry plant, Titanopsis Schwantesii, found by a 
tired scientist who thought he was leaning against nothing but bare 
rock; and the burro-tail sedum, S. Morganianum, have won the 
hearts of many plant lovers. One of the most ardent growers of 
this group of plants is Joseph Harry Johnson of Paramount, Cali- 
fornia, a collector of cacti and succulents for fifty-three years and 
the largest commercial specialist in these plants in the United 
States. 


From his tenth year Harry Johnson's interest in cacti and suc- 
culents has never abated. Indeed, it has led him to travel through 
parts of South and Central America to find them. When he was 
twenty-five, in 1919, he set out for Alta Verapaz, Guatemala, to 
spend two years as manager of a coffee plantation. He was com- 
missioned, while there, to collect plant specimens and seeds for 
several private collectors, for the U. S. National Herbarium, and 
forthe Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction at Washington, 
D. C., where he had been employed as Assistant Plant Introducer 
before this trip. Among the 6000 sheets of pressed dried plants he 
made were specimens of cacti. Much later, in 1948, he traveled 
through Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Yucatan in search of other 
cacti, and in 1951 and 1952 again visited these countries, as well 
as Panama and Nicaragua, with the same purpose. 


These collections resulted in an increased knowledge about the 
kinds of cacti and other plant genera of the Americas. Sections of 
Standley's ''Flora of Guatemala" are based in part on some of the 
early collections Harry Johnson made in that country, and photo- 
graphs and drawings of certain cacti he discovered were incorpo- 
rated in Britton and Rose's monograph of the Cactaceae. The 1948 
trip resulted in the publication of the new genus Azureocereus, and 
cleared up errors in publication about some cacti genera. The last 
expedition provided material from which several new genera and a 
considerable number of new species of cacti have been described 
and named forthe first time, though still in manuscript form await- 
ing publication. 
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In his cactus catalogues of 1949 and 1953, Harry Johnson re- 
ported his experiences on these trips and named those genera in 
which new taxa were believed to have been found. They included 
Opuntia, Gymnanthocereus, Cleistocactus, Trichocereus, Epostoa, 
Lobivia, and Erdisia. Cactus-fanciers, of course, have benefited 
directly from these collecting trips. From living specimens and 
seeds new material was propagated for distribution from the ten- 
acre Johnson nursery at Paramount (earlier known as Hynes). 
These plants were made available first to specialists and later, 
through catalogue listings, to his general list of customers. 





The latest (1958) catalogue issued on these plants contains es- 
pecially good listings of material in the cactus genera Areocarpus, 
Cereus, Echinopsis, Lemaireocereus, Lobivia, Mammillaria, 
Opuntia, Rebutia, and Rhipsalis, and also in the genera Ceropegia 
(Asclepiadaceae) and Euphorbia. 








From time to time he receives new material from private col- 
lectors, commercial firms, and botanic gardens in Central and 
South America. From Africa's tropics and desert areas he re- 
ceives other succulents, whose popularity in America has increas- 
ed over the years. Mr. Johnson estimates that about seventy-five 
percent of the plant material he sells comes from the Americas, 
twenty percent from Africa, andthe remainder from Europe and 
Asia. 


Mr. Johnson and his family live and work among these plants. 
The entranceway to the cactus and succulent greenhouses is land- 
scaped with many species. Mrs. Johnson has been in charge of 
the office since 1921. The eldest son, Joseph Harry, Jr. - called 
Hal - handles retail sales. Ethan, the younger son, is in charge 
of the wholesale department andthe water lily department. Both 
sons served inthe Air Force during World War II, joining their 
father's firm after college work in horticulture. A total of ten 
full-time and five to ten part-time employees are with the firm. 


Behind the greenhouses (over 20,000 square feet of glass) are 
about five acres of pools for water lily propagation and culture. 
Curiously enough, it was water lilies that were the first specialty 
of the Johnson firm. In 1910 Mr. Johnson had first gone to work 
for Edmond D. Sturtevant, who had established in New Jersey the 
first firm to offer aquatic plants in the United States, and who had 
later transferred his business to California (see Baileya 5: 133, 
1957). Later, after working withthe Los Angeles Park Department, 
with the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction (in 1917), 
and then in Guatemala on the coffee plantation, Mr. Johnson re- 
turned in 1921, at the death of Mr. Sturtevant, and took over the 
aquatic plant business, transferring it from Hollywood to Paramount. 


The firm first served as a supplier of European and American 
water lily introductions in the West and East. The 'Star Lilies'and 
‘Blue Triumph' are the major varietal contributions Johnson's 
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Fig. 11. Harry Johnson. 
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Water Gardens made to the trade. It is Harry Johnson's observa- 
tion that the water lily business is cyclic: approximately every 
fifteen years, as new generations of homemakers become interest- 
ed, there is a surge in demand for aquatic plants for home pools, 


By 1935 Harry Johnson was ready to introduce a separate 
branch of his firm, Johnson's Cactus Gardens. His interest was 
primarily in the culture of cacti and succulents, and on a new acre- 
age in Paramount he laid out a second nursery for their propaga- 
tion - the present business site. 


Two separate catalogues are published annually by the firm, 
one listing cacti and succulents, the other water lilies and other 
aquatic plants. Their preparation is time-consuming, for Mr. 
Johnson not only prepares the copy and takes many of the photo- 
graphs but also prepares the detailed page layout for the printer. 
These catalogues are handbooks of culture as well as offerings of 
material. Some one hundredand seventy botanical and horticultural 
works in his library are thumb-worn from constant use. The plant 
stock from whichhe selects items forhis catalogues includes about 
one thousand kinds of cacti and succulents. The cacti listed in 
earlier catalogues are still grown and are available. The earlier 
catalogues, therefore, are continuingly usefulto the specialist and 
connoisseur. Mr. Johnson estimates that he nowhas about 1,500,000 
individual plants growing on his premises, about a third of which 
will be sold during the present year. 


By crossing species in closely allied genera of cacti, the John- 
sons have produced a number ofinteresting hybrids forthe fancier, 
including what they call the Paramount Hybrids (Echinopsis X 
Lobivia), andmembers of suchhybrid genera as Chiapora(Chiapasia 
xX Aporocactus), Chiaphyllapora (Chiapasia X Epiphyllum X Aporo- 
cactus), Aporoheliocereus (Aporocactus X Heliocereus), Aporophyl- 
lum (Aporocactus X Epiphyllum). In 1958 Mr. Johnson expects to 
introduce material from the hybrid genera Disapora (Disocactus X 
Aporocactus) and Chiadisocactus (Chiapasia X Disocactus). 














Harry Johnson was born Joseph Harry Johnson on May 27, 1894, 
in Los Angeles. His father was a nurseryman there and the son 
entered naturally upon a career as a plantsman. In 1923-4 he at- 
tendedthe University of Massachusetts to study botany under Dr.R. 
E. Torrey, and landscape architecture under Professor Frank 
Waugh. Once back in Los Angeles, he attended summer sessions 
of the University of California, teaching horticulture in schools 
there during the rest of the year. 


Apart from his business, Mr. Johnson's particular interests 
are plant geography and California's native and exotic flora. He 
has been president of the Los Angeles Landscape and Garden Club, 
a member of the Men's Garden Club, and President of the Southern 
California Nurserymen's Association. He is at present President 
of the Cactus and Succulent Society of America. 
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Again, the Leopard Plant! 


Gordon P. DeWolf, Jr. 
and 
Peter D. Sell 
Botany School, Cambridge University 


What is the name of the leopard plant? The non-taxonomist, 
when confronted with a difference of opinion amongst taxonomists 
over the correct generic name for a well-known plant, is likely to 
react with a word of impatience or frustration. Sometimes mis- 
application of a name is easily explained and readily understood - 
misidentifications, for example, are obviously of this sort. In the 
present case, however, the problem, being based ona difference 
of opinion which is based inturn on insufficient data, is not simple. 
In fact, without much more study there can be no final judgment. 
But the conflict of opinion can be explained anda rational, though 
admittedly temporary, approachto the problem can be made. Since 
the matter has recently been raised in this journal, it is probably 
justifiable to set it out in some detail. 


The Compositae are a group ofplants which includes the famili- 
ar genera Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Solidago (the goldenrods), 
Taraxacum (the dandelions) - and Ambrosia (the ragweeds). Taxo- 
nomically, itis alarge family, with some 1,000 genera and 13,000 - 
20,000 species, distributed rather generally over the world, though 
perhaps most richly developed in temperate regions. Botanically, 
and horticulturally, the family is relatively uniform. Floral dif- 
ferences are relatively insignificant, and, as a result, generic and 
specific criteria, while no more inconstant than in other groups, 
are likely to be based on rather minute characters. The comment 
of George Bentham, perhaps the outstanding systematist of the last 
century, is worth repeating here: 





In the Compositae, the great variety of forms indige- 
nous to the civilized regions of the globe, enabling them to 
be readily observed in a living state by resident botanists, 
as well as the facility of preserving satisfactory specimens 
from other countries (which, even when very small, are of- 
ten quite sufficient to exhibit their essential characters), 
have placed them at the mercy ofa host of minor or special 
botanists, who have thought themselves justified in inundat- 
ing the science with countless supposed new genera and 
species, the worthlessness of which they were incompetent 
to judge of. (Journal of the Linnean Society [Botany]: 185, 
1878. ) 


1 Previous articles on the taxonomy and nomenclature of this plant have ap- 
peared in Baileya 5: 98-100 and 125, 1957. 
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To turn, now to the leopard plant: In January of 1857 John 
Lindley, Assistant-Secretary of the Horticultural Society (Royal 
Horticultural Society, London), and Professor of Botany in Univer- 
sity College, London, published in the Gardeners Chronicle the 
description of anew genus and species of flowering plant, Farfugium 
grande. He based his description on plants exhibited by, and grow- 
ing in the greenhouses of, Robert Glendinning, proprietor of the 
Chiswick Nursery, Turnham Green. The plants had been collected 
by Robert Fortune at ''Ningpo"'in northern China. Just incidentally, 
there seems to be no specimen inthe Lindley herbarium - so that 
none of the authors who propose taking up this name can be really 
certain just what the plant was that Lindley described! 


In 1862, Sir William Jackson Hooker, Director of Kew Gardens 
(The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew), published an illustration and 
description of Ligularia Kaempferi in Curtis's Botanical Magazine 
(t. 5302). Hooker considered Lindley's Farfugium grande to be the 
same as Ligularia Kaempferi, and went on to say "'... it is far 
from being a new species ora new genus. It is a native, indeed, 
of Japan, and seems to have been known to all botanical visitors 
there from the days of Kaempfer [1685 - 93] to the present time." 








When George Bentham published the treatment of the Composi- 
tae in the Genera Plantarum (vol. 2, pt. 1), he reduced Farfugium 
and Ligularia to the status of synonyms of Senecio. In an extended 
article published in the Journal of the Linnean Society (Botany) in 
the same year (1873), he discussed the taxonomic treatment of the 
Compositae and, with regard to the taxa in question, affirmed that 
he couldfind no good, constant characterto separate Senecio, Ligu- 
laria, and Farfugium. However, more recent authors have re- 
segregated Ligularia, and one must admit that the members of this 
grouping do seem to have a different aspect from the Asiatic and 
European species of Senecio with which we are familiar. 








Now, what about Farfugium? The genus Farfugium was resur- 
rected by the Japanese botanist Siro Kitamura in the Acta Phyto- 
taxonomica et Geobotanica in 1939. This treatment was essentially 
repeated in the article cited by Lawrence. In this paper, the most 
striking difference between the generic descriptions of Ligularia 
and Farfugium (both of which are written in Latin) is that, whereas 
the description cf Farfugium is in the nominative case, that of 
Ligularia is in the ablative. At the end of the generic description 
of Farfugium, Kitamura gives the following explanatory paragraph 
(translated): 


From Ligularia it is distinguished by the involute, not 
revolute, leaves, the anthers bifid at the base, with linear 
lobes, and the achenes densely hairy. From Senecio it is 
distinguished by the involute leaves, and the petioles with a 
sheathing, amplexicaule base [a character which Farfugium 
shares with Ligularia]. 
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What, precisely, do these characters signify? The character 
of involute versus revolute vernation is certainly interesting, and 
indicates some sort of developmental difference. But before we 
can use this character taxonomically, with any confidence, we need 
to be assured that the difference holds through all of the species of 
Ligularia - and does not occur in Senecio. So far as the anthers 
are concerned, there seems to be no significant difference between 
Farfugium and Ligularia. In his generic description of Ligularia, 
Kitamura says thatthe anther bases are obtuse - but inthe specific 
descriptions of many of the species he records the bases as bifid, 
and, though he does not say specifically, it is difficult to imagine 
the lobes as anything butlinear. The densely pubescent achenes do, 
on the basis of Kitamura's studies, absolutely separate Farfugium 
and Ligularia - but in Senecio, to which these are very closely re- 
lated, this character is of no more than specific significance. A 
final bit of evidence, which Kitamura neglected to mention in this 
connection, is the haploid chromosome number, which is 30 in both 
Ligularia and Farfugium. We have,then, but a single character 
which we can be sure separates Farfugium from Ligularia - and 
we cannot be sure that this single character, the pubescence of the 
achene, is not equally cogent evidence for uniting both Farfugium 
and Ligularia with Senecio. 





What then, is the justification for the resurrection of the genus 
Farfugium? Quite frankly, there seems to be none. We have a 
plant which looks like a Ligularia. It differs from Ligularia, cer- 
tainly, by only a single character - the pubescence of the achene. 
It differs from Ligularia, not so certainly, by the involute verna- 
tion. There seem to be no other qualitative characters. These 
two differences may be significant. Until, however, a monographic 
study of Senecio and related genera proves them to be so, it does 
not seem wise or expedient to recognize minute segregate genera 
distinguished by recondite characters - particularly when such a 
course involves a change in name for a well-known plant. Finally, 
whatever the status of the taxon in question, the use of a name 
which has no nomenclatural type is a procedure of very doubtful 
wisdom. We can only conclude that the recognition of the genus 
Farfugium in Hortus III, without much further study, will be a 
retrograde step for the stability of botanical and horticultural no- 
menclature. The name of the leopard plant (pending further study) 
should remain Ligularia tussilaginea (Burman f.) Makino, as 
Lawrence pointed out last March. 
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Liberty Hyde Bailey's Impact 
on the Amateur Gardener! 


Albert J. Irving 
President, American Horticultural Council 


As the amateur gardener's representative, it is a privilege to 
participate in this historic event, representing the largest segment 
of horticulture in the United States. It is, therefore, with a feel- 
ing of mixed pleasure and responsibility that this report is made on 
Liberty Hyde Bailey's impact on the amateur gardener. Since 
there are so many aspects and facets of this almost limitless sub- 
ject, it is difficult to narrow them down and to find a point of be- 
ginning. The sky is the limit and seemingly, there is no horizon. 


Throughout his long andactive career, Dean Bailey at all times 
displayed great interest in the amateur, and through his writings, 
spoken word, philosophy, and actions made every effort to interest 
people in gardening and nature and to provide them with more and 
better knowledge. First, last, and always, he was the amateur's 
champion, ready at all times to step down and meet him on his own 
level. 


In advocating a course in Floriculture at Cornell in 1893, Dean 
Bailey stated, ''The amateur interest in flowers and ornamental 
gardening is enormous." In the intervening years this interest has 
expanded tremendously and today it may be considered America's 
number-one avocation or hobby, and is rapidly reaching the goal of 
English "cottage gardening.'' God must love the amateur gardener, 
since he made so many of them. Because of Dean Bailey's extreme 
modesty and unassuming ways, we amateurs take many garden 
practices for granted, losing sight of the fact that it was he who 
made many of them possible. 


How shall we define an amateur? The dictionary says it stems 
from the Latin 'amator'" (lover) - that is, one who practices an act 
not professionally nor for profit, but for the love of it. Too often, 
as Dean Bailey has admonished, it is applied to the inexperienced 
or novice. In his effort always to simplify terms and words, and 
give the most exact connotation, Bailey used the term "garden 
lover" rather than "amateur gardener.'' Were we correctly to in- 
terpret the term, we would all have to admit to being amateurs - 
doing what we do, for the love of it. Be that as it may, it is not 
always possible to draw a fine line between the amateur and the 
professional, and we frequently find one invading the other's field. 


1 An address delivered at Cornell University, March 14, 1954, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Liberty Hyde Bailey Centennial. 
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We might go a step further, and classify the amateur as follows: 
The 'green'' and inexperienced gardener, the advanced gardener, 
the elite gardener, andthe affluent gardener - "garden lovers," all. 


The "green" amateur is, of course, the novice, one who has been 
recently converted and is experiencing for the first time the joys 
of working with living soil and growing plants. This awakening 
usually comes when he or she has married, and for the first time 
is in possession of a home. Owning a home is, unquestionably, 
the greatest stimulus inthe making ofa gardener. The great home- 
building program since the last war has greatly accelerated this 
interest. True, the victory gardening program during World War 
II also contributedtothe increasedproduction of gardeners. Though 
some lost interest at the war's close, many remained in the gar- 
dening ranks. 


The home-owner is proudofhis new possession and quite natur- 
ally is concerned with the attractiveness of his yard. His attention 
is, usually, first drawn to the lawn and the so-called foundation 
planting already done and usually cheaply and badly bythe contractor. 


Soon he discovers the back yard and we find him digging up a 
patch for a vegetable garden. If he is lucky, he will unearth some 
of the top soil treasure, buried by that behemoth, the bulldozer. 
For the first time in his life, he begins to get the feel of living soil 
and to experience the miracle of seed germination and plant life. 
He is both venturesome and inquisitive. Soon he will be wanting to 
plant everything in the seed catalogue. If his plot is of ample pro- 
portions he will include in his vegetable garden several kinds of 
corn, planted side by side. Great is his surprise, upon harvesting, 
to find them all represented in a single ear. Will he stop with this 
first mistake? Not if he is human and honest, for he will continue 
making them throughout his gardening career. 


It is unfortunate that the novice gardener is so gullible and is, 
so often, taken in by high-powered, expensive, and reprehensible 
advertising. He succumbs to the fabulous commercial on the radio 
or television, or the advertisement in the Sunday garden supple- 
ment, describing a new wonder plant - usually, an old one with a 
new name or description, which produces millions of flowers ina 
single season, in an unheardofcolor, requiring no more care other 
than to stick it into any kind of soil under any conditions and forget 
about it. Or, he is induced to buy bulbs which could never produce 
flowers for him. Often he buys plants entirely unsuited to his soil 
or climate. 


After one or two such defeats, he is, naturally, a very disil- 
lusioned gardener and gets the idea that, if this is a sample of gar- 
dening, he wants no part of it. Fortunately, we do now have 
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"watchdog'' agencies and much of this sort of advertising has been 
curtailed. The jailing of at least one of the culprits has hada salu- 
tary effect. 


Perhaps, the more fortunate beginner will purchase or inherit 
an established home and surroundings. If the previous owner was a 
good gardener, this could be a decided asset. 


The advanced amateur is one who has acquired a certain smat- 
tering of gardening knowledge. To him or to her, it is a challenge, 
making use of all his past experiences, successes as well as fail- 
ures. He has become a serious student of the practices and theo- 
ries of horticulture. He starts taking courses, attends lectures 
and demonstrations, and makes contacts and learns from others, 
always willingto share his experiences andto help others withtheir 
problems. His answers and solutions may not always be accurate, 
but he imparts them generously. Now he becomes a member ofa 
garden club. 


Finally, he has arrived, and his friends and local press refer 
to him as a horticulturist, just a little above the average gardener. 
(These well-meaning people do not realize that horticulture and 
gardening are one andthe same, oneterm stemming fromthe Latin, 
and the other from the Teutonic.) A term which well fits this 
gardener is "elite amateur." In addition to being inquisitive and 
observing, he is ingenious and inventive. 


Often, his interest will be confined to a single plant or a group 
of plants. Since man, by nature, is a collector, this amateur at- 
tempts to amass all or the best kinds of the plants in which his in- 
terests lie. He becomes a member and avid booster of the appro- 
priate single-plant society. Unfortunately, he too often becomes 
restricted in his interests and disdains all other plants and those 
interested in them. Some elite amateurs pretty well run the gamut 
in one plant, drop it, and may start another, and so progress un- 
til they find the ultimate with which they may be carried through the 
rest of their lives. Some of our finest and well-known plant col- 
lections are the result of this type of amateur. 


As a plant tester, he often renders valuable service in deter- 
mining whether a given plant will tolerate ordo well under existing 
soil, atmospheric, and climatic conditions. Frequently, he may 
carry on a plant-breeding program, and some very good hybrids 
have resulted from these amateur endeavors. 


The affluent amateur is, of course, one financially able to em- 
ploy others to do all or most of the manual work, on a grand scale. 
He is usually the estate-owner, now rapidly becoming a rarity be- 
cause ofour changed economy and social order. Fortunately, some 
have left us a great legacy andtoday we can credit many ofour fine 
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public gardens to their generosity. Most of our arboretums and 
botanical gardens were initiated by them. In fact, the first botani- 
cal garden was started by two physicians in Edinburgh. 


Early in his career, Dean Bailey saw the need for teaching and 
interesting the young in nature and gardening. His leaflets onthese 
subjects for school teachers and children were written simply, 
interestingly, and authoritatively, and revealed his understanding 
of the child and the world as a child sees it. By 1903, nearly 3,000 
grade school teachers were receiving these leaflets and 30,000 
children, through his efforts, were using plots in school gardens. 
There would, perhaps, be less delinquency today if these theories 
were more widely practiced. Under Dean Bailey's supervision, 
extension courses were first given for the dissemination of horti- 
cultural knowledge. He wrote, "Extension work is not exhortation 
nor is it exploitation of the people, or advertising an institution or 
publicity for securing students. It is a plain earnest and continuous 
effort to meet the needs of the people on their farms and in their 
localities.'' Extension service today is so far-reaching in all 
branches of agriculture, including home economics and horticul- 
ture, that now his defense of it is entirely unnecessary. While the 
extension services perform a valuable service for the home or 
amateur gardener, the hunger for knowledge is such that the latter 
requires more intimate and first-hand instruction, coming in clos- 
er contact with the source of teaching. This is, of course, being 
done for limited numbers through classes, lectures, and demon- 
strations by botanical gardens, horticultural societies, garden 
clubs, and others. Unfortunately, these fine services reach rela- 
tively few. Among those unable to take advantage of them are the 
young housewife and mother, and the husband spending most of his 
time in providing a livelihood for his family. 


While it is true that some fine instruction is given in the even- 
ings, the great distances between home and place of learning is 
often a deterrent. It is obvious, then, that to make such instruction 
both popular and practical it must be made convenient. If funds 
were available, this could be best accomplished by establishing 
numerous garden centers and branches of botanical gardens and 
horticultural societies (manned by paid, professionally trained 
horticulturists and volunteers), and also through well-directed ra- 
dio and television programs and through local garden clubs. 


Garden literature, of course, exerts a great force inthe educa- 
tion of the amateur and in this Dean Bailey made a very great con- 
tribution. Early in my gardening career, my first contact with this 
great man was made through his Manual of Gardening. In it he 
writes, "It is of the greatest importance that we attach many per- 
sons to the land, and I am convinced that an interest in gardening 
will notably take the place ofmany desires thatare more difficult to 
gratify andthat lie beyondthe reach ofthe average man or woman." 
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In addition to spreading the gospel and joys of gardening, im- 
parting knowledge, and carrying out civic and national projects, 
garden clubs are a force for great good. Basically, their aim is to 
make the world a better and more beautiful place in which to live. 
Their growth has been phenomenal, with a present total member- 
ship of well over half a million people. While the clubs composed 
of the fair sex greatly outnumber those of the opposite, this maybe 
attributed to their longer existence. Only a few years ago, mention 
of ''men's garden clubs''toawoman wouldevoke considerable mirth, 
but no longer is a garden club the women's prerogative. We hear 
much today of ''Togetherness" and its importance. Certainly, gar- 
dening can be and frequently is an important factor in fostering 
"Togetherness." 


Most amateur gardeners become avidly interestedinthe prac- 
tice of propagation of both tender and hardy plant material in the 
desire to multiply their plants. Consequently, the amateur expands 
his garden to accommodate them, gives them to his gardening 
friends, and still has a surplus. He can't bring himself to destroy 
these cherished products, so ''what to do?'"' Along comes a well- 
meaning friend, who suggests that he sell the overproduction, and, 
heeding the suggestion, he finds himself in business. He then wor- 
ries for fear he has lost his amateur status and justifies his posi- 
tion with the thought that these small earnings will only help defray 
the expense ofhis hobby or permit himto acquire some rare or ex- 
pensive plants, otherwise not possible for him to own. 


In this day of longevity when a man is frequently forcedinto re- 
tirement at a still vigorous age and when, often, his savings, so- 
cial security, or pension is inadequate for proper support, this 
venture may not only give him an active incentive in life, but may 
also augment his retirement income. Ordinarily, the larger com- 
mercial plantsmen will not resent this intrusion. 


Therapy ‘through gardening for the mentally and physically ill, 
termed ''gardo-therapy'' by the U. S. Veterans Bureau, is today 
recognized as a beneficial and sometimes a curative agent. The 
amateur has had, and is now playing, an important role in this 
program, andis deserving of commendation. Curiously enough, 
it was all started by a group of patients themselves, ina neuro- 
psychiatric veterans' hospital. At least one university finds it suf- 
ficiently important to offer a course in this subject. We might as- 
sume, if gardo-therapy is good as acure, it is even better asa 
preventive. 


It was my privilege to spend most of this week at the Interna- 


tional Flower Show, and to come in contact with management, ex- 
hibitors, judges, and visitors. There, an effort was made to make 
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the show international in more than just name, and an attempt was 
made to show visitors where our cultivated plants originated. 
Therefore, the theme chosen for this show was''The World is Your 
Garden."' This theme was all the more fitting since the opening 
day was dedicated to Liberty Hyde Bailey and David G. Fairchild, 
both great world plant explorers and lifelong friends. Had Dean 
Bailey been present, he would, perhaps, not have been too impress- 
ed with the beautiful and well-staged gardens, exotic and spectacu- 
lar exhibits; but he would have loved the large number of fine 
amateur exhibits, plants and flowers which the amateur nourished 
and staged with loving hands. He once wrote of flower shows as 
follows: 


The exhibition was worthy of all praise and it was given 
without reserve, yet I could not place myself in it, who had not 
wealth or position nor any goods to gain; and others seemed to 
be looking for something they could not find. Let us have more 
of these great displays; may we not also have good exhibitions 
of plants, vegetables andfruits grown actually athome or small 
places, giving particular emphasis to those propagated and 
raised from first tolast bythe garden lover himself or herself? 


Now, thirty years after this was written, Dean Bailey would 
have been pleased thatan effort hadbeen made to increase amateur 
exhibits, and that it did produce a large number. An effort was 
also made to make the show more educational and the twenty plant 
information booths andmore and better labeling throughout testified 
to this. It should be noted that not many years ago the Men's Gar- 
den Club of New York staged the first exhibit at the Flower Show 
which dispensed plant information. This, I'm sure, would have 
met with Dean Bailey's approval. 


With all these favorable impressions, he undoubtedly would 
have received the greatest impact from the people themselves. He 
once stated, ''Flower loving is sentiment and emotion, kindled with 
imagination. It depends vastly more upon the person than it does 
the flower. "' 


Flower shows, with proper direction and perspective, can and 
should become an even greater force in educating the amateur and 
in stimulating his interest and love for gardening. 


It would be remiss not to mention the American Horticultural 
Council in this paper, since it is a federation of one hundred horti- 
cultural organizations of which fifty are basically amateur. It was 
incorporated in 1945 to foster understanding and mutual benefit 
among the scientific, professional, commercial, and amateur or- 
ganizations, and to bring about a "United Horticulture." It was 
founded to implement and to give wider usefulness to existing hor- 
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ticultural groups, without in any way competing or interfering with 
their recognized functions. 


In addressing its first annual congress, Dean Bailey said, 


I wish that a great united horticulture might have a speaker 
signify what is best, to get people together and talk matters 
over, to hear a speaker who can pronounce sound opinion with 
authority. It is a wonderful thing tobring together this harmony 
of understanding. I would like to see recognition ofnew leaders 
by a central authority. 


I am not for a united horticulture which disposes of any or- 
ganization now in existence. I wouldhave more ofthese organi- 
zations. I would not have one that cuts across any new legiti- 
mate desire of any organization, but we have here a vast coun- 
try with such great differences that most of us do not compre- 
hend the differences. 


This address has had a lasting influence in guiding and directing 
the Council's destiny. 


In closing, may I quote from Dean Bailey's Garden Lover: 


Like the love of music, books and pictures, the love of 
gardens comes with culture and leisure and withthe ripening of 
home life. The love of gardens, as of every other beautiful and 
refining thing, must increase tothe end oftime. More andmore 
must the sympathies enlarge. There must be more points of 
contact with the world. Life ever becomes richer. Gardening 
is more than growing plants; it is the expression of desires. 
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Two Hybrid Columneas 


Harold E. Moore, Jr. 


Columnea X Woodii 


Two robust species of Columnea, C. crassifolia and C. nica- 
raguensis, have been cultivated in the tropical conservatory at 
Cornell University for several years. Columnea crassifolia was 
made available through the kindness of Dr. Julian A. Steyermark, 
who introduced it into the United States from Guatemala, and of 
authorities of Garfield Park, Chicago, Illinois, where it was grown. 
The material of C. nicaraguensis, a species native to and import- 
ed from Costa Rica, was received from Mr. R. G. Wilson of South 
Miami, Florida, for study and identification. 








In the course of a visit at Cornell in 1955, Dr. Carroll E. 
Wood, Jr., of the Arnold Arboretum, took cuttings to be grown in 
the greenhouses at Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, where flowers 
of C. crassifolia were subsequently pollinated from C. nicaraguen- 
sis on January 7, 1956. A fairly uniform population of 21 hybrid 
progeny was raised from the resultant seed planted May 5, 1956. 
One plant, selected at random from this population, was returned 
to Cornell in November, 1956. Planted in a hanging basket, the 
plant soon reached flowering size and happily combined the best 
characteristics of both parents in an attractive horticultural sub- 
ject. Normal-appearing fruits have resulted from self-pollination. 
Numerous seedlings are now being raised for further study. The 
hybridhas sufficientmerit as an ornamentalto warrant its descrip- 
tion as a new hybrid "'species,'' Columnea X Woodii. 





Columnea X Woodii, new hybrid! (C. crassifolia ? X C. nicaraguen- 
sis ¢) 


Stems, when grown in a hanging basket, are first ascending or 
erect, eventually elongating and curving downward with upturned or 
spreading tips. The nodes are markedly constricted so that the 
stem has a jointed appearance. Internodes are green and puberu- 
lent or shortly pilose at first, becoming about 1 cm. thick, checked 
with light brown in age with the hairs darkening. Opposite leaves 
are unequal in each pair, lanceolate in outline, with the longer to 
14.5 cm. long, 3.5-5 cm. wide, the shorter to 10 cm. long and 
1.5-3.5 cm. wide. The leaf blade is longer on one side at the 
base so that the green petiole is about 5mm. long on one side, 10 
mm. long on the other; the entire blade is also somewhat asym- 


| Hybrida inter parentes intermedia, foliis magnis subeequalibus lanceolatis, flori- 
bus 1-3 ad nodum rubris ad faucem luteis extus pallide adpresso-pilosis. 
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metric and wider on one side ofthe midribthan on the other. Three 
or four pairs of principal lateral nerves and several secondary 
lateral nerves on each side of the midrib are impressed above, 
prominent below. Short appressed pale hairs are present on the 
lower surface and nerves, but the upper surface is glabrous and 
glossy dark green, the whole leaf rather succulent in consistency. 
The margin is nearly entire but is broken by shallow reddish in- 
dentations of very short teeth. Flowers usually number two or 
three at each node, but mature in succession (or some abort) so 
that they may appear to be solitary. Pedicels are short, not ex- 
ceeding 10 mm. in length, and are antrorsely pale-strigose. The 
green sepals have a narrowly lanceolate outline with shallowly 
red-denticulate margins and sometimes 1-3 rather prominent 
teeth at the base. Average length of sepals is 2.5 cm., width 5-6 
mm. at the base. Although erect in bud, the sepals are somewhat 
spreading at anthesis. The corolla is 7 cm. long, with the tube 
nearly 4 cm. long and swollen in a pale-yellow, two-lobed spur at 
the upper side of the base. Triangular lateral lobes 11-15 mm. 
long on the upper margin curve upward from the throat; the blunt, 
nearly square or rectangular upper lip is 2-2.8 cm. broad, 1.6- 
2.5 cm, long and shallowly emarginate or shortly pointed at the 
middle; the lower lip is 2.8-3 cm. long, with recurved margins 
and rather strongly reflexed. A dense coat of appressed short 
pale hairs covers the entire outer surface of the corolla, which 
is densely pilose inside with short erect glandular hairs, as are 
the reddish-based pale filaments and white style. The bilobed 
stigma is tinged with yellow-green and papillate on the inner sur- 
face. Color of the corolla is constant, predominantly strong red 
(Nickerson Color Fan 5R 4/12) above with a small vivid yellow 
(5Y 8/12) patch at the throat continued as a yellow flush on the 
lower side of the tube and as yellow lines or network onto the 
lateral lobes and lower lip. A shallowly two-lobed pale gland is 
present at the base of the hairy green ovary. Fruit, obtained 
through self-pollination, is dead-white with a coat of short pale 
hairs, measuring about 15 mm. long, 13 mm. in diameter. 


Type: Cultivated at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
October 8, 1957. H. E. Moore, Jr. 7502 bis in L. H. Bailey 
Hortorium. 


The parents of Columnea X Woodii are rather similarin nature: 
both are robust shrubby species with large leaves and flowers. 
They differ, however, in the shape and development of the leaves, 
in the number (but not size) of flowers at each node, and in the indu- 
ment and color pattern of the corolla. Columnea crassifolia, the 
maternal parent, has linear-lanceolate succulent glossy leaves 
equal in each pair, measuring about 10 cm. long, 2 cm. wide. 
The lower surface of the leaves is glabrous except for short hairs 
on the midnerve, andthe petiole is sparsely pilose. Flowers are 
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Fig. 12. A, Columnea x Woodii, habit x 2/5. B, Columnea crassifolia, node 
and typical pair of leaves x 2/5. C, Columnea nicaraguensis, node and typical 
pair of leaves x 2/5. 
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solitary at the nodes, with untoothed (or rarely with a small tooth 
near the base) narrowly lanceolate sepals about 2 cm. long, and an 
orange-red corolla shaded and veined in orange-yellow about the 
throat, the outside clothed with long erect stiffish red hairs. 





The paternal parent, C. nicaraguensis, has strongly unequal 
leaves, one ovate-lanceolate, to 14 cm. long, 6 cm. wide, the other 
similarly shaped but only to 4 cm. long, 1.7 cm. wide, or some- 
times completely lacking. The lower surface of the leaves is 
densely covered with short pale hairs andthe petiole is very dense- 
ly white-pilose. Flowers vary from 1 to 3 at each node, with un- 
toothed narrowly lanceolate sepals to 3 cm. long, 5mm. wide at 
the base, and a deep-red corolla marked with abundant clear vivid 
yellow at the throat, the outside clothed with dense appressed white 
hairs. 


Columnea X Woodii is intermediate. The lanceolate leaves are 
unequal in each pair but less so than in the paternal parent, the 
larger to 14.5 cm. long and 5 cm. wide, the shorter to 10 cm. long, 
3.5 cm. wide. The lower surface is sparsely hairy and the petioles 
are antrorse-strigose. Flowers are solitary or 2 or 3 at each 
node, with denticulate to prominently 1-3-toothed narrowly lanceo- 
late sepals 2.5 cm. long, 6 mm. wide at the base, and a strong-red 
corolla marked with yellow at the throat and in a veined or netted 
pattern on the adjacent lobes, the outside densely clothed with 
short pale hairs. While the parents are periodic in flowering, the 
hybrid appears to produce flowers continuously and stems branch 
profusely near the base. Plants have not been tested as house sub- 
jects, though C. crassifolia has been reported to do well in the 
home. The robust nature of C. X Woodii recommends it for bas- 
kets or for staking in pots where sufficient space can be allowed 
for full and symmetric development. It makes a particularly good 
display when hanging. 





Columnea X euphora 'Othello' 


A second seedling ofthe cross describedas Columnea X euphora 
(C. gloriosa 9? X C. lepidocaula o)! has begun to flower at Cornell 
University. The plant is superior to that first described in its 
handsomely red-flushed leaves, in the large calyx lobes and in the 
abundant yellow on the corolla tube. The flower resembles that of 
C. gloriosa more than that of C. lepidocaula. Stems are as robust 
as those of the type('Euphora') which, after more than a year, con- 
tinues to flower abundantly. It is of interest to note that normal- 
appearing fruit results from self-pollination of 'Euphora' but seeds 
have not yet germinated. The new clone merits nomenclatural 
distinction because of its more ornamental nature. It may be des- 
ignated as follows: 





1 Described in Baileya 5: 1, 2, 1957. 
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Columnea X euphora cl. 'Othello' 


The clone is similar tothetype clone but the leaves are suffused 
with rich red-purple below which deepens the color of the upper 
surface to an almost purple-green. Flowers have large ovate ca- 
lyx lobes about 1.7 cm. long and 1-1l.1 cm. broad at the base, the 
lobes cupped outward, flushed with red-purple toward the tip out- 
side, and prominently net-veined with red-purple. The corolla is 
completely yellow on the lower side of the tube and the throat. 


Type: Cultivated at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
February 7, 1958. H.E.Moore,Jr. 7568 in L. H. Bailey Hortorium. 


Cwm Em 


ERRATA, VOLUME 5 (1957) 


Page 63, line 12: for "justifiedly" read "justifiably." 

Page 64, line 38: for 'Lentz's" read "Lenz's." 

Page 125, lines 38, 39: for ''Acta Phytotaxonomica Geobotanica" 
read ''Acta Phytotaxonomica et Geobotanica."' 

Page 147, line 29: for "test" read "'text." 

Front Cover, No. 4, first title: for ''The Correct Name for 
Setcreasea purpurea'' read "The Correct Name for Setcreasea 
"tampicana." "' 

Page 183, line 23: for "wavy" read "waxy." 

Page 193, line 7: for "Bulletin 1958" read "Bulletin 1953." 

Page 194, line 36: for ''4 colored plates'' read "5 colored 
plates," 

Page 195, line 6 oftext: for ''4.5 cm. long" read ''4.5 dm. long." 
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The New Code of Nomenclature 


George H. M. Lawrence 


The Royal Horticultural Society published, in 1953, the Inter- 
national Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants as adopted by 
the International Horticultural Congress of the preceding year. 
Although this Code presumed to provide directives for all cultivat- 
ed plants, it was drafted and authorized by persons concerned with 
horticulture - and very largely only with ornamental horticulture. 
It soon became clear that the interests of agriculture (including 
agronomy, which embraces many horticultural crops), of forestry, 
and even of such horticultural areas as those of the vegetable, fruit, 
and seed crops, were not adequately treated by the formulators of 
the Code. 


To correct these deficiencies, and to provide a competent and 
representative corps to act beyond the restrictive limits of the 
International Horticultural Congress Committee, the International 
Union of Biological Sciences agreed to activate its International 
Commission for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants. The Com- 
mission was enlarged to twenty-four members, representing ap- 
proximately equally agriculture, forestry, and horticulture. Those 
members representing agriculture and forestry were confirmed in 
office after consulting the Food and Agriculture Organization ofthe 
United Nations and the International Union of Forest Research Or- 
ganizations, respectively; those for horticulture had previously 
been nominated by the Fourteenth International Horticultural Con- 
gress. Dr. Roger de Vilmorin of France was appointed Chairman, 
J. S. L. Gilmour of England was elected Rapporteur, and Dr. H. 
R. Fletcher was elected Secretary. The Commission met twice: 
November, 1956, in Utrecht, and December, 1957, in London. Its 
Editorial Committee met in Englandin May andin December of 1957. 
From these sessions, and through wide circulation of one or more 
provisional drafts among organizations of many countries, a new 
edition of the Code has been produced. It is now available for 
distribution. | 


The new Code became effective on publication (February 1958) 
and is to be submitted for endorsement (for horticulture only) to 


1 Distribution in the United States is handled by the American Horticultural 
Council, Dr. Donald Wyman, Secretary, The Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. Price: 50¢ a copy (special rates for quantity lots). For persons in the 
sterling area, distribution is through the Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, England (prices on request). Elsewhere, persons should apply 


to the International Association for Plant Taxonomy, 106 Lange Nieuwstraat, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 
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the Fifteenth International Horticultural Congress at Nice, France, 
in April, 1958. 


The Code recognizes the term cultivar as the international 
designator for the category formerly known as ''garden variety," 
"horticultural variety,'' or simply (among horticulturists and agri- 
culturists) 'variety.'' Recognizing that the term "'variety,'' as used 
for cultivated plants, will continue in popular usage in English- 
language areas, the Code treats ''... the terms cultivar and variety 
as exact equivalents" and provides that "in translations or adapta- 
tions ofthe Code for special purposes either term maybe used..." 


While there are no alterations inthe basic principles ofthe 1953 
Code, there are innovations in the new Code that deserve special 
attention. These represent concertedefforts to make the Code more 
acceptable to a greater number of plant interests. They include 
the regulations listed below. 


1. Any language may be used for the description of a new cul- 
tivar, although there is a strong recommendation to use - or add 
a translation in - English, French, German, Russian, or Spanish. 


2. A cultivar name, to be legitimate under the Code, must, 
from 1 January 1959 onwards, be published with a description, 
though previous to this date a description is not necessary. 


This new provision will affect many of the American special 
plant societies whose current registration requirements do not 
stipulate that a name submitted for registration be accompanied by 
a description of the new cultivar. The Code wisely does not at- 
tempt to direct what an acceptable description shall comprise, but 
leaves this up to each registering body, pointing out that it should 
include ''... where applicable, details of colour (with reference to 
the colour chart used), classification, chromosome data, etc." 


3. Commercial synonyms (alternative but legitimate names 
for cultivars) were allowed in the earlier edition, but their usage 
is now stated more clearly. According to Article 37 of the new 
Code, they may be used only: 

"a. When the original name is not commercially acceptable in 
another area, and 

b. When the commercial synonym has been approved by the 

originator of the cultivar, and by the official registration au- 

thority, if such exists."' 


The Code considers a name to be not commercially acceptable 
when "it is difficult to pronounce, or when the original name ora 
translation would have a different connotation or implication." 


In approving this broader base for use of commercial synonyms, 
the Commission recognized that in some countries, such as the 
United States, the popularity and salability of a new cultivar de- 
pends a great deal on the euphony, attractiveness, or sentimental 
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appeal of aname - no matter how good or bad the plant that bears 
it - because here plants are sold more by the printed word than by 
exhibitions of the plant or flower. 


4. The subject of registration of cultivar names istreated much 
more fully and registering bodies are provided with procedural 
recommendations. At the same time, these registering bodies are 
given considerable latitutde in the number of areas where they are 
encouraged (through their organization administrations) to set their 
own formal rules of operation. Article 51 defines registration and 
provides three important clarifying Notes: 

"Registration isthe acceptance ofa cultivar name by an official 
registration authority andthe inclusion ofthis name in a register."' 


It then defines what is meant by an "official registration autho- 
rity,'' emphasizing that registration of a name is a function sepa- 
rate from determining whether the plant concerned is actually dis- 
tinct from others, or whether it is even worthy of having a name. 
In short, the Code stipulates that registration of a new cultivar 
name is one function, andthat testing andevaluating a plant is quite 
a different function. 


5. It is clearly indicated which articles of the new Code are 
retroactive and which apply only to the, future. In this regard, the 
Commission took the position that no Article should be retroactive 
if, by its being so, changes in large numbers of names would re- 
sult. Throughout Commission discussions, the membership was 
continually reminded that, to be acceptable and to be workable, the 
directives of the new Code must be practical and must be in con- 
formance with contemporary practices of the majority. 


The Commission "encourages the preparation and publication of 
authorizedtranslations andversions adaptedto particularcrops.... 
permission for all such translations and adaptations must be ob- 
tained through the publishers, the International Union of Biological 
Sciences, who will consult the Commission on each application." 
This means that any special plant group -- an orchid society, for 
example -- may draft an adaptation or version of the Code specifi- 
cally to meet the needs of persons within the group. Such a ver- 
sion might properly have the pertinent Articles followed by examples 
drawn from genera or species of the group concerned, thus making 
the rules more readily comprehended or appreciated. Utilization 
of this opportunity by special plant groups can contribute much to- 
ward effectively publicizing the new Code within their membership. 
Members ofthe Commission, whose names andaddresses are given 
in the new Code, will be glad to cooperate with any organization 
interested in preparing special versions. 


Persons studying the new Code, and interested in its improve- 
ment, shouldadvise any Commission member oftheir views. While 
no date has yet been set for the next Commission meeting, it is 
likely that one will be held by the close of 1959. Users of the Code 
must remember that no edition of any Code is final, and that pro- 
posals for change are always to be considered. 
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Notes on Some Veronicas 


R. Ruffier-Lanche 
Institut de Botanique et Station Alpine du Lautaret 
Université de Grenoble, France 


True Veronica Allionii seems not to be well known, and it is 
reasonable to assume that when DeWolf wrote of it (Baileya 4: 159, 
Dec., 1956) he had not seen authentic material of the species. 
Seed collected from native plants of the species has now been pro- 
vided the Bailey Hortorium and it is hoped that stock may thus be- 
come available to interested Americans. 





While it istrue that most published botanical diagnoses disclose 
only minor and not well-defined differences between Veronica 
Allionii and V. officinalis, the two kinds when seen as living plants 
are most dissimilar. This is one of mzay instances where the 
descriptive botanist, perhaps working with poor or inadequate her- 
barium specimens, is unable to tell apart two species that have 
next to nothing in common with each another. 


In the living state, Veronica Allionii can be recognized at once 
by its small, coriaceous, glossy leaves, and by its dark-violet- 
blue, densely congested flowers. Veronica officinalis, on the other 
hand, has much larger, thin, gray-villous, and dull leaves, and 
its flowers are pale gray-blue or, more often, dirty white weakly 
veined pale blue. The flowers of V. officinalis open more widely 
than do those of V. Allionii, but are smaller in size; the inflores- 
cence is much more lax. 








Veronica Allionii is a plant of open, sunny, very dry alpine 
pastures, growing at elevations of 1,600 - 2,700 m. The soil is 
usually coarsely gravelly or stony, rich in surface humus, and is 
slightly acid. 





On the other hand, Veronica officinalis, with which De Wolf would 
closely relate Allioni's plant, is very common from sea-level to 
about 1,800 m. (in the Alps), but never ascends to the alpine zone. 
It is a plant of woods, thickets, and heaths, is indifferent to soil 
types and acidity, but definitely requires some moisture. 
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Fig. 13. A, Veronica Allionii, two forms. B, Veronica officinalis. From 
Reichenbach, Icones Florae Germanicae...20: t. 1705, t. 1706, 1862. 
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While Veronica officinalis is widely distributed over most of 
the earth's north temperate zone, V. Allionii is an endemic of the 
southwestern Alps, more abundant on the Italianthan on the French 
side. In France it is restricted to an area from the south-Savoy to 
the Alpes-Maritimes, not extending to the northern French Alps, 
nor to the Prealps on the west. I have never seen the two species 
in the same locality. 





For the rock-gardener, Veronica Allionii can be recommended 
warmly as a mat-forming plant, a cover for small bulbs, etc. 
When out of flower, it makes a dark-green mat of practically no 
height at all; when in the flowering stage, it is covered by spikelets 
of small dark-blue-violet flowers, to a height of 5-7 cm. 





It wants a light soil, with good drainage, and full sun or very 
light shade; it seems capable of bearing, without damage, much 
dryness at the roots for short periods. 





In the paper by DeWolf referred to above, Veronica fruticans 
is figured as a minutely but decidedly pubescent plant. In the living 
state, these hairs are not visible to the naked eye; it is only witha 
magnifying glass that the stem is seen as densely pilose, and the 
leaves sparsely ciliate. Under lens, too, the leaves of V. Allionii 
show sometimes a few ciliae. 


Veronica fruticans and V. fruticulosa, though closely allied, 
are not to be found on the same spot, though often in the same lo- 
cality. Veronica fruticans, the more northerly and widely dis- 
tributed, has flowers ofa brilliant blue with carmine dots at the 
upper end of the tube. It is indifferent to lime or slightly calcifu- 
gous. Veronica fruticulosa has very pale-pink flowers, and is 
calcicolous. No hybrid between the two species has been recorded 
in the wild, and I have never seen such a one even in the garden at 
Lautaret, where thetwo species are growing side by side and seed- 
ing everywhere. Some fertile hybrids have been obtained through 
systematic crossing, however. 











(Cx 
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Liberty Hyde Bailey's Impact on Plant Sciences! 


Harold B. Tukey 
Professor of Horticulture 
Michigan State University 


It is a privilege to speak at a ceremony commemorating the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of any man, and a still 
rarer privilege if this anniversary is concerned with a great man. 
But let this individual be not only a great man but also a sympa- 
thetic personality towards whom there is a humble feeling of 
warmth bordering on affection, and the privilege becomes almost 
overpowering, and objectivity becomes all but lost in sentiment. 


This is the case with Liberty Hyde Bailey, born one hundred 
years ago tomorrow, whom we honor today. Yet, this entwining of 
personality and objectivity is the way it must be, for to separate 
his accomplishments from the living personality of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey is like viewing a dry herbarium specimen for the beautiful 
thrilling flower it was in life. 


To Bailey, a plant was something living--something with beau- 
ty andpersonality and character, which in his hands took on almost 
spiritual qualities. An apple became an object of affection anda 
pumpkin became an artistic creation. To him there was unity and 
oneness in life and in everything concerned with life. One must 
first graspthis viewpoint and recapture Bailey's vibrant personality 
before one is privileged to look at his separate accomplishments. 


And as one studies Bailey's life, one is impressed by the fact 
that Bailey was seemingly born to the role he played. Maybe it is 
so with all great men; or maybe this is a measure ofgreatness. At 
all events, Bailey was born of frontier-pioneer parents, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan, at South Haven, Michigan, amid 
trees and birds and nature. He saw the moon and the stars, the 
rain and the snow. He saw the seasons come and go, and, like 
Longfellow's Hiawatha, he came to be a part of the forest and the 
natural lore of his region. What better early environment could 
he have had for the life he was to lead? 


He was a precocious child. At the age of fifteen he read before 
the Michigan State Pomological Society an essay on "Birds" which 
one may still read in the printed and bound records of that society: 
"What is more useful in destroying the myriads of insects which 
infest our vegetation?... But this is not all; they have powers of 


1 An address delivered at Cornell University, March 14, 195%, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the Liberty Hyde Bailey Centennial. 
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music unequalled by works ofart. Their charming songs and beau- 
tiful plumage lend life and vivacity to the dullest place.'' By this 
time he was topworking fruit trees for neighbors, and reading 
everything he could lay his hands upon--including Charles Darwin's 
On the Origin of Species. His first book on botany was by Asa 
Gray, the great name in American botany. He was exposed to 
grammar, Latin, and geometry. 


His father was a leader in the community and associated with 
T. T. Lyon, A. S. Dyckmann, and other pioneer horticulturists. 
Scions were receivedfrom Charles Downing, famous Hudson Valley 
horticulturist. His contacts were good. 


It was natural that he should find his way in 1877 to Michigan 
Agricultural College at East Lansing, the pioneer agricultural col- 
lege in the country. Dr. W. J. Beal, botanist and plantsman, had 
visited South Haven and had conversed with the Baileys, senior and 
junior. Beal was one of the great teachers and scientists of his 
day and undoubtedly attracted Bailey to him. From here Bailey 
graduated in 1882, leaving a great record of accomplishment, in- 
cluding the editorship of the College Speculum, of which, interest- 
ingly enough, Herbert Collingwood, later editor of the Rural New- 
Yorker, was business manager; the latter pronounced Bailey abso- 
lutely fearless, and possessing a sense of rightness. 


My father-in-law, Eugene Davenport, was two years ahead of 
Bailey and corrected English papers for Professor Fairchild, la- 
ter president of Kansas Agricultural College, and father of David 
Fairchild. Young Davenport ran onto a theme by a young fellow 
named Bailey, recognized the genius of it, and took it to Fairchild, 
who after considerable reflection is reported to have said, ''That 
boy will either be a great man or he won't amount to shucks:" His 
first judgment was correct! 


His training at Michigan Agricultural College, his contact with 
Alfred Russel Wallace, his association with Asa Gray at Harvard, 
and his development at Cornell University are all well documented 
and need not be chronicled further here.- 


He came to be recognized by important scientific and learned 
societies both at home and abroad. Honors were showered upon 
him. Yet hetravelled comfortably in more modest company. Thus, 
he was a member of both the National Academy of Science and the 
Long Island Horticultural Society, New York; a founding member 
of both the Botanical Society of America and the American Society 
for Horticultural Science; anhonorary member of the Linnaean So- 
ciety of London and also of the Vegetable Growers' Association of 
America; and the recipient of both the Veitch Gold Medal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, London, and the Johnny Appleseed 
Bronze Medal ofthe Men's Garden Club of America. He was presi- 
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dent of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
as well as of the American Pomological Society. 


Taxonomic botanists thought of him as an authority on classifi- 
cation. Nurserymen considered him one of their own--an authority 
on ornamental plants and plant propagation. Fruit culture thought 
of him as a fruit man. Olericulture considered him a vegetable 
man. Amateur horticulturists thought of him as their special 
leader. Agricultural administrators thought of him as a dean. 
People in South Haven, Michigan, think of him as their son. People 
in East Lansing, Michigan, name schools and streets after him, 
and his portrait is kept flood-lighted day and night in the Horticul- 
ture Building at Michigan State University. He was, besides this, 
an editor, rural sociologist, poet, and philosopher. In short, his 
interests were so great and his coverage so broad that he stood as 
a dozen men--helpful, interested, and a marvelous friend to all. 


He grewto a tremendous personality of enthusiasm, encourage- 
ment, and high spirit--the natural leader and spokesman for his 
generation. Yet with all of this he was the simple, direct, humble 
lover of plants, of men, and of life -- ever the servant of all. 


The significance of all of this is that it points up the fact that 
by birth, childhood, training, associations, and intellectual and 
physical aptitudes he was cast almost perfectly for the part he was 
to play in the plant sciences of his day. 


In his boyhood Bailey had seen the wild plants still dominant in 
his environment, but he had also seen the cultivated forms crowd- 
ing into the scheme of things. Pioneer life was dependent largely 
upon wild plants and animals, but cultivated forms were essential 
if the family was to survive and prosper and grow. He was a par- 
ticipant in the wedding ceremony and he seemed to understand its 
meaning. 


It was during this period that the thousands of naturally occur- 
ring fruit seedlings were sifted and tested, seedlings which eventu- 
ally by this process became the varieties of apple, strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, and grape upon which the commercial fruit 
industry was based. This was the era of critical appraisal of plant 
material, of nomenclature, of the American Pomological Society, 
and of taxonomy, in which Bailey showed a guiding hand. 


It must be remembered that in Bailey's day, and still to great 
degree today, botanists dealt with fairly well-defined species. And 
no wonder. The forms of the garden were far removed from the 
naturally occurring species. If there is one great difference be- 
tween a botanical viewpoint and a horticultural viewpoint, it lies in 
the nature of the plant material with which each is concerned. The 
'"Baldwin' and 'Rhode Island Greening' varieties of apple of Bailey's 
day were afar cryfrom the Malus sylvestris with which the botanist 
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dealt. These two varieties, more properly called "'clones," did 
not produce much good seed. They did not breed true from seed 
like good species. They were truly "abnormal.'' We now know that 
they are triploids, possessed of three sets of chromosomes, unlike 
Malus sylvestris with its typical complement of two. 





Then there was the baffling 'Sweet and Sour' apple, fruit of 
which was occasionally sweet, occasionally sour, and more fre- 
quently a mixture of the two in separate segments. The monstrous 
'Bizzaria' orange from Italy possessed characteristics that seemed 
part lemon and part orange--sometimes entirely the one or the 
other, and sometimes badly mixed. The supposedly new species of 
Cytisus (Cytisus Adamii) was saidto have arisenby grafting a scion 
of Cytisus purpureus onto a stock of Laburnum vulgare, and was in 
consequence termed a graft hybrid between those two genera. It is 
currently known as + Laburnocytisus Adamii. 








The 'Concord' grape, until which there was no grape industry 
worthy of the name in America, did not behave as a species. Asa 
parent it produced inferior and variable offspring. It, too, was 
“abnormal.'' Many garden flowers, many vegetables, and many 
ornamental plants behaved quite unlike the more uniform andplacid 
agronomic crops. 


We now know that many of these horticultural forms are truly 
monstrous andfor good reason are called ''chimaeras."' The latter, 
in Greek mythology, was a fire-breathing monster possessed of 
the foreparts of a lion, the body of a goat, and the hindparts ofa 
dragon. We now know that those plants were sectorial and peri- 
clinal chimaeras, in which tissues of two or more genetically un- 
like plants were growing together in sections (sectorial) or enclos- 
ed one bythe other (periclinal). Imagine the complexities of trying 
to explainthe segregation ina plantinvolving n, 2n, andeven 3n pol- 
len grains in the same flower, as in some Gigas chimaeral forms 
of apple. No wonder that the plants of the garden were baffling, to 
be shunned as one might shun the Devil. They defied the natural 
rules. They were uncertain and stubborn and best left alone. 


This is a very important concept to grasp in the life of Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. Somehow he brought the scientific training of the 
botanist to bear upon the monstrous forms of the garden and of 
horticulture. He did not study one to the exclusion of the other. 
He was not a "botanist'' with his back turned on cultivated forms. 
He was not a "horticulturist" with his back turnedon the laboratory 
and the classical. Neither did he "bridge the gap"; rather, he en- 
veloped and engulfed the two and dealt with them as one. 


When he returned from Harvard to Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege to assume the chair of Professor of Horticulture, he was not 
leaving botany. Rather, he was joining forces with cultivated 
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plants. This is the point missed by his contemporaries like John 
Merle Coulter, who said, ''You will never be heard from again," 
and missed even by his teacher, Asa Gray, who disapproved of 
the move. And so Bailey is said to have removed the garden fence 
which separated classical botany from horticulture--and most cer- 
tainly he did. If he built fences, he built them not to exclude, but 
to include. 


Similarly, he brought together the practical andthe theoretical-- 
the basic and the applied. He felt as Dr. Edgar Anderson has ex- 
pressed it, ''The best results for both theory andpractice are when 
a good theoretical person and a good practical person work side by 
side. The theoretical person knows what is in the books. The 
practical person knows the things that are not in the books yet. If 
the two will really work together, they can learn a great deal from 
each other." 


Long before the Sputniks and Explorer I, Bailey wrestled with 
the problem of "pure'' versus "impure,'' and "basic" versus "ap- 
plied" research, as today applied to the plant sciences. In St. 
Catherines, Ontario, in 1909, he said, ''There are those who divide 
knowledge into two groups--that which is knowledge merely, and 
that which is knowledge that may be applied to the physical needs 
of mankind. The former is sometimes called ''pure science," and 
some persons are so devoted to it that they allow the definition of 
research to be applied to it alone. These are narrow and bigoted 
men. 


"Some persons are so possessed ofthe importance of knowledge 
that applies directly and immediately to the physical wants of men 
that they allow the definition of research to be applied to it alone. 
They are narrow and bigoted men." 


At Jamestown, Virginia, in 1907, he said, ''Research is the at- 
tack of fundamental or underlying questions, founded on long and 
patient personal preparation, endeavoring to reach their ultimate 
causes and reasons, the results to constitute a real contribution to 
human knowledge, of wide or even universal application, and stand- 
ing good in years to come as wellas now. It is a contribution to 
the substratum of truth, on which rational practice may eventually 
solidly rest. 


"It is not observation; it is not testing; it is not demonstration; 
it is not playing with a thing to see what it willdo; it is not record- 
ing phenomena or relations or other data; it is not the mere eluci- 
dation of practices; it is notdescription; it is notthe effort to make 
things prove; it is not mere experimenting." 


Again, ''Research is not so much a matter of the subject, as of 
the intention, the point of view, the method of work....A man may 
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experiment with many things, but he can undertake research with 
only a few things." 


And further, "I distinguish four types of agricultural college or 
experiment station work: teaching of an academic type, teaching 
of an extension type, experimenting of a research character, ex- 
perimenting of an extension character."' He brought these concep- 
tions to bear upon plant research, and since whatever he said was 
generally accepted, he moved plant research far ahead. 


Bailey lived, too, during the period when the theory of evolu- 
tion was born and developed, based on a full knowledge of species 
and of taxonomy. Many of his papers dealt with these lively topics. 
He contributed as a taxonomiston the flora of Michigan, on the ge- 
nus Rubus, and on the genus Carex. He published over one hun- 
dred papers between 1923 and 1949, mostly dealing with revisions 
of genera. He founded a new periodical, Gentes Herbarum. Dur- 
ing the last 25 years of his life he developed great interest in 
palms and became a recognized authority in this area. He founded 
the Bailey Hortorium, devoted to cultivated plants. 


He collected plants and was impressed with the variations 
among them, especially among cultivated forms. He wrote of these 
things. He put to good purpose his knowledge of species and varia- 
tion and conducted experiments in plant breeding. He emphasized 
the importance of improved varieties, saying that ultimately there 
must be varieties developed for every locality--a goal still sought 
by many. DeVries acknowledged that it was from a bibliography 
published by Bailey in 1892 that he discovered Mendel's original 
work on the basic laws of inheritance. 


Did plants "run out''? Were characters acquired? Did plants 
become acclimatized? For along period, Bailey spoke and wrote 
eloquently on these topics, never fully convinced one way or the 
other but mindful of the importance of keeping the mind open in the 
quest for the truth. 


His studies of Rubus are recorded in an impressive monograph 
published in 1945. He wrote on Vitis (the grapes), Brassica (the 
cabbages and kales), Cucurbita (the pumpkins and squashes), Hosta 
(the plantain-lilies), and of such horticultural crops as Dianthus, 
Delphinium, and Campanula. He brought photography and the la- 
test taxonomic methods to a study of cultivated crops. Though not 
a cytologist himself, he welcomed the new science andits contribu- 
tions to unravelling the complexities of taxonomy. 


He was the author ofmore than sixty books, most of them deal- 
ing with some phase of plant science. There is a file of more than 
twelve hundred articles from periodicals from many countries. 
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As an editor, he edited one hundred and seventeen books by 
ninety-nine authors between 1890 and 1940, covering a wide range 
in the plant sciences and in agriculture. His Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Agriculture and his Cyclopedia of American Horticulture were 
monumental. He developed his personal philosophy of life in Wind 
and Weather and in The Holy Earth. He travelled the world in his 
quest for plants: the West Indies, South America, Central Ameri- 
ca, Brazil, the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, and even the 
Orient. He interpreted science to youth through nature study leaf- 
lets. As chairman of President Theodore Roosevelt's Commission 
on Country Life in America, he moved in ever higher and wider 
circles. As Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Cornell, and later as Dean of the College of Agriculture, his in- 
fluence on the development of the plant sciences was great. 


But wherever Bailey found it impossible to convince others of 
the necessity of broadening the base of interest and of carrying it 
over into cultivated crops and the problems of horticulture and ag- 
riculture, and when they turned their backs upon him and refused 
him the benefits of their disciplines and their techniques, he built 
his own. 


Unsuccessful in enlisting aid from mycologists in problems of 
grape diseases, he persuaded Dr. H. H. Whetzel, then working 
with Atkinson at Cornell University, to begin the plant disease work 
from which grew the important Department of Plant Pathology, 
established in 1907. Needing well-trained assistance in plant 
breeding, he brought Dr. H. J. Webber to Cornell University, and 
from that beginning the Department of Plant Breeding was developed. 
A Department of Plant Physiology was established by his bringing 
B. M. Duggar and Lewis Knudson to the College of Agriculture in 
1908. In 1913 he brought in K. M. Wiegand, and expanded the lat- 
ter's field of activity into the Department of Botany. 


This is a long story and one perhaps too recent to be viewed in 
proper perspective. Some day someone may be expected to write 
objectively about this period, and when he does it may be that he 
will speak of Liberty Hyde Bailey's bitter fight in New York State 
with the ultraconservative farm groups onthe one hand, and the 
conservative botanists on the other, in which he, almost single- 
handed and against much opposition, stumped the State and cajoled 
the legislature to the end that the tools of modern science should be 
used for the solution of the problems of horticulture and agricul- 
ture as well as for the academic. 


He constantly spoke of ''the quest'' and brought to vision Sir 
Galahad and the Holy Grail. ‘Knowledge is knowledge," he said, 
"and the quest of it under conditions of control is research, and all 
research is worth while...the scientific spirit wants onlythe truth. 
It is worth while to reach the North Pole, even if town lots cannot 
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be sold...'' He wished horticulture and agriculture to benefit from 
the contributions which he knew well-trained scientists could make. 
He did not want these forces to be denied them. 


It cannot be said that Bailey was the only one during this period 
who had similar ideas about science and agriculture. There were 
dozens of men who felt the same way, and who expressed them- 
selves similarly. Bailey would be the first to deny many of the 
claims for priority which have been made by others about him. 


He was a mosteffective speaker. He cultivatedfarm audiences, 
whereas many agricultural professors looked upon such activity as 
merely extra chores. Still remembered in Lansing, Michigan, is 
the effective talk which he gave more than forty years ago on the 
relation between agricultural education and agricultural life and 
research, in which he suggested that attention should be given to 
fundamentals and not to trivialities. In this particular instance, 
he carried with him a brochure which had been sent to farm homes 
illustrating the ultra-smart way of setting atable. It said some- 
thing like, ‘Note the way in which the oyster fork and butter knife 
are laid diagonally - this is the new smart way to do it.'' Bailey 
had written some marvellous occasional verse which he now recit- 
ed with great scorn, and which went something like this: 


"and the oyster fork and the dear old spoon, 
the oyster fork and the [something] spoon, 
shall dance on the face of the dear old moon, 
d-i-a-g-o-n-a-l-l-y." 


He brought down the house and completely capturedhis audience. 


This ability to gain the support ofthe ''grass roots" is a matter 
of great historical significance as one views the development of the 
plant sciences in America. 


Seemingly he never tired. By his industry and devotion, he 
left others far behind even on a quantitative level. Add to this the 
high quality of his performance, whether on the intellectual or 
planning level or in writing and speaking, and it can be understood 
that he was irresistible. How far this went and to what degree he 
was worshipped can be seen in old group photographs, with the 
natural imitating of Bailey by his contemporaries in hair-styling, 
head gear, pose, and general garb. 


A few personal recollections may further reveal his powers. 
Thus, at the banquet in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Horticultural Science in Cleveland in 1930, 
he entered the room to pay his respects to his colleagues in horti- 
culture. The main course had just been served. As he entered, 
every one rose. He was called to the speakers' table to make afew 
remarks. He began gently, but grew more eloquent and meaning- 
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ful as he proceeded. All sat entranced. The talk continued for up- 
wards of an hour. No one objected--food for the soul and the mind 
was more important than food for the body. The dinner got cold. 
The waiters stood by in amazement. The management fumed. But 
there were no interruptions. When it was all over and service re- 
sumed, one waiter, shaking his head in disbelief, was heard to 
mutter to himself, ''Never, never, I see nothing like this before!" 


At one time I lived on the old Johnson Farm in Seneca County, 
just across Seneca Lake from’'Geneva, New York. It was on this 
farm that the first tile drainage in America was installed. A stone 
marker had been erected by the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, and Liberty Hyde Bailey was to make the dedication. I 
was there with my camera, and I snapped him against the stone 
marker in a beautiful pose just as he opened his mouth to speak. 
It turned out excellently and I sent it tothe Rural New-Yorker to 
be used for a cover page. Proud of my photography, I sent Dr. 
Bailey a print and told him that the next issue of the publication 
would bear his likeness on the cover. The postman delivered a 
concise letter the next day, which said, 


"Dear Professor Tukey: 
I do not permit my photograph to be used in this way. 
Very truly yours, 
[signed] L. H. Bailey" 


The wires to New York City burned. The engraving was set aside, 
and a different one took its place. But I have marvelled to myself 
many times over what kind of man this was who could have such an 
effect upon a person. 


He not infrequently came through East Lansing unannounced, 
and after visiting relatives and old surroundings, he proceeded on 
to South Haven, whose residents would see him walking on the dunes 
among boyhood scenes. 


On one of these trips, not long before his death, he stopped to 
see me at Michigan State University. I had told him that I thought 
the large double desk in my office had been his desk whenhe was at 
Michigan Agricultural College. He had come to see. The door to 
my office was open, as it always is. Suddenly I looked up, and 
there inthe doorway wasthe striking figure of Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
I rose. He stepped forward, with his eyes on the desk, before 
which I had been seated. Then stretching forth his hand as though 
pronouncing a benediction, he said in measured tones, ''This is the 
old desk.'' The effect was overwhelming. The picture is as bright 
in my mind today as when it was made. 
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It was a personality with such tremendous powers as these 
which devoted itself to the plant sciences. His stature gave new 
social prestige and life to horticulture and to agriculture. Here 
was a scholar, a gentleman, and a great ability devoted to agricul- 
ture, the much-despised craft and the contemptible way-of-life of 
most of the world. No one can say how important has been the 
prestige factor which he added to agriculture, but it is enormous. 
We probably do not enough recognize the pride of parents when 
their sons move in professions of considerable social prestige. 
Bailey lifted agriculture and the plant sciences by his mere pres- 
ence. As a student at Michigan Agricultural College he had writ- 
ten, "It was not until scientific education began to manifest itself 
that agriculture began its ascent from the slough of contempt in 
which it lay." 


And so we speak of Bailey and of his past. To stop here would 
be a mistake. Those individuals who are so fortunate as to deal 
with young folks have the rare opportunity to transfer Bailey and 
his ideas into action and project them into the future. One of the 
most helpful suggestions one can give a young man or woman is to 
study the life of some great person. For those interested in plants 
and plant science, I can offer no better suggestion than Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. I am convinced that this is a most useful exercise. 


However, I would not suggest that they rely on dissertations 
like this, nor even the excellent presentations of Philip Dorf, 
George H. M. Lawrence, and Andrew Rodgers, III. Rather, I would 
suggest that they travel in retrospect from Vermont to Michigan 
with Bailey's father, pursue the course of the Michigan Central 
Railway to Kalamazoo, order fruit trees fromthe famous Elwanger 
and Barry Nurseries in western New York, carry thetrees ontheir 
backs from Kalamazoo to South Haven, and live with L. H. Bailey, 
Sr. and his wife as they pioneered in what was to become a famous 
fruit section of America near the richly interesting dune country 
of Lake Michigan. 


Then let them live with the Baileys and be a companion of L.H. 
Bailey, Jr. among the native flora and fauna of the region, visit 
with itinerant Indians, attend the rural school, and see cultivated 
plants coming into their own. Let them peruse Darwin's On the 
Origin of Species and afew of the old classics, with timeto reflect. 
Let them become a contemporary of Bailey's at Michigan Agricul- 
tural College and sit at the feet of the famous Dr. W. J. Beal. Let 
them read Bailey's editorials in the College Speculum. Let them 
go to Harvard as an assistant to the great Asa Gray, and return to 
his Alma Mater in Michigan as Professor of Horticulture. Let 
them travel in Europe to see the old culture, move to the dynamic 
young Cornell University at Ithaca, New York, to grow and develop 
with Bailey as a botanist, horticulturist, author, poet, administra- 
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tor, and philosopher, a great personality in a great age. Let them 
read his books, his pamphlets, and his scientific publications. Let 
them grasp the tremendous intensity, enthusiasm, and industry of 
the man. Let them see, also, the simple direct humble approach. 
Let them learn that to serve is to lead. 


Herein lies the great potential of Liberty Hyde Bailey. He did 
much for his generation, but he can do even more for on-coming 
generations. Here is something to be projected into the future--an 
example of strength and power and industry and integrity and pur- 
pose, of choice philosophy, of fine spirit, a living dynamic force 
dedicated to the plant sciences as an instrument in the betterment 
of mankind--wrestling with many of the same problems with which 
we wrestle today. 


Lincoln at Gettysburg reminded us, "It is for us, the living... 
to be dedicated, here, to the unfinished work....'' It is for those 
of us who remember and who believe, to see that here, too, this is 
done. 


Reference Sources: 


1. Anderson, Edgar, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Missouri. (Private 
correspondence.) 


2. Dorf, Philip. Liberty Hyde Bailey: An Informal Biography. Ithaca, New 
York, 1956. 


Jones, W. E. Plant Chimaeras and Graft Hybrids. London, 1934. 


4. Lawrence, George H. M. "Liberty Hyde Bailey, 1858-1954." Baileya 3: 26- 
40, 1955. 


5. Rodger, Andrew Denny IIl. Liberty Hyde Bailey: a Story of American Plant 
Sciences. Princeton, New Jersey, 1949. 


6. Tukey, H. B. "Liberty Hyde Bailey - Horticulturist.'' Proc. Amer. Soc. 
Hort. Sci. 67: 559-562, 1956. 


7. Tukey, H. B. "Horticulture is a Great Green Carpet that Covers the Earth." 
Amer. Jour. Bot. 44: 279-289, 1957. 
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MUSA AND ENSETE - ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Certain inconsistencies in the article on Musa and Ensete 
(Baileya 5: 166-194, 1957) require comment, and it is noted with 
regret that a footnote to the title (supplied at the end of this note) 
inexplicably became separated from manuscript. Dr. Simmonds 
suggests that the crumpled bases of the bracts of Musa Balbisiana 
in figure 50Aa may be due to damage in shipment, since in nature 
the bracts have a smooth outline. In figures 53d, 54, and 55, the 
pronounced rolling of the bracts in M. ornata is probably due also 
to changes that occurred during transit andas a result ofpreserva- 
tion in alcohol. According to Cheesman (and as illustrated in a 
photograph from life in Kew Bulletin 1949: pl. 2, fig. 1), the 
bracts, although they may curl somewhat at the tip, are not mar- 
kedly revolute as they are, for example, in M. acuminata as illus- 
trated in Kew Bulletin 1948: pl. 3. 





Descriptions of Ensete species had been compiledfrom several 
sources before those of Baker and Simmonds (1953) were noted. 
Measurements of seeds are not consistent. Those given for Ensete 
ventricosum in the key on page 175 are correct and figures in the 
description on page 192 should correspond. It should also be noted 
that there may be as many as 40 male flowers in the axil ofa bract 
and that fruit measures 8-15 cm. long, to 4.5 cm. in diameter. 
Seeds of E. Gilletii should be described as 7-9 mm. in their broad- 
est dimension both in the key (page 175) and description (page 190). 
The measurement for seeds in the generic comparison on page 168 
should read 5-23 mm. in diameter for Ensete. An account enlarg- 
ing upon the uses of Ensete in Ethiopia is that of Helmer Smeds, 
"The Ensete Planting Culture of Eastern Sidamo, Ethiopia,''in Acta 
Geographica (Helsingfors) 13 (4): 1-39, 1955. 


Dr. James L. Brewbaker of Brookhaven National Laboratory 
has called attention to a series of three papers overlooked in the 
preparation of the above article. These are noted here for 
reference. 


Brewbaker, J. L. and Umali, D. L. "Classification of Philippine Musae I. The 
genera Musa L. and Ensete Horan."' Philippine Agric. 60: 231-241, 1956. 

Brewbaker, J. L., Gorrez, D. D. and Umali, D. L. "Classification of Philippine 
Musae II. Canton and Minay, putative hybrid forms of Musa textilis Nee and 
Musa balbisiana Colla.'' Philippine Agric. 60: 242-257, 1956. 

Brewbaker, J. L. and Gorrez, D. D. "Classification of Philippine Musae III. 
(A) Saguing maching (Musa Banksii F.v.M.) (B) Alinsanay, a putative hybrid 
of M. textilis and M. Banksii."' Philippine Agric. 60: 258-268, 1956. 


In the second paper of this series, some of the edible Saba 
bananas of the Philippines ('Calibo' and 'Sabang Tagalog') were re- 
ported as sterile triploids (BBB) of Musa Balbisiana. Dr. Brew- 
baker comments (in correspondence) that edibility = seedlessness 
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must be questioned since a favorite habit of the people of southern 
Luzon is that of eating the little flesh in the Butuhan types of dip- 
loid M. Balbisiana and spitting out the soft seeds. 


The following lines were intended to be a footnote to the title of 
the article 'Musa and Ensete" in Baileya 5: 166, 1957. 


A preliminary draft of this article, occasioned by revisionary work for Hortus 
lll, was sent to Dr. N. W. Simmonds at the Regional Research Centre, Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, B. W. I. His extensive comments 
were most helpful in preparing final manuscript and I am much indebted to him 
for his kindness, all the more so since he is preparing a book on bananas for 
future publication. My work, of necessity, has been compilatory. When unpub- 
lished information is included, appropriate credit has been given Dr. Simmonds. 


H. E. M.,Jr. 


Book Review 


"Exotica: Pictorial Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants" by Alfred Byrd Graf. 643 
pp., with 4000 illustrations (including half-tones and black-and-white line draw- 
ings), 4 col. plates, and col. map. Roehrs Company, Rutherford, N.J. 1957. 


During recent years, interest in tropical plants as horticultural 
subjects has increased tremendously; every year sees the intro- 
duction into American gardens of many ornamentals of this class, 
new not only to American horticulture, but often to science as well. 
The rapid expansion of residential and resort areas in garden- and 
landscaping-conscious Florida and southern California, the empha- 
sis placed upon living plants as an element inthe contemporary in- 
terior-decoration of homes, hotels, and places of business every- 
where, and the popularity of the small hobby greenhouse have all 
contributed toward fostering the demand for more and new kinds of 
tropical and semitropical plant materials. 


The tropics ofthe world, in turn, have lately been yielding plant 
novelties in large numbers to satisfy this demand; the flora of the 
warmer regions is an especially rich one and has never been ex- 
ploited so intensively for potentially horticulturally useful material 
as have the temperate regions. In addition to the really new intro- 
ductions, many long-known but previously little-cultivated species 
have achieved some degree of popularity as they have been sought 
out and found to have merit in the light of the present-day needs. 


For some time there has been need of reference works ofa 
more orless encyclopedic nature to account for these many new or 
at least newly important plants. The newly published work by Mr. 
A. B. Graf, here reviewed, is concerned with those suited for 
cultivation in the "home, conservatory, or sheltered patio." 
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Mr. Graf states that ''the object of this work of reference is to 
acquaint plant lovers with a wide variety of interesting decorative 
plants, most of which may be used indoors, at the same time pro- 
viding a visual and simple means of identification and classifica- 
tion.'' To this end, he has provided about 4000 illustrations (mostly 
photographs), of which those of particular species and varieties 
of plants make up the main body of the work. These are arranged 
alphabetically by families and illustrate, variously, each plant's 
habit, foliage, or flowers. Succinct non-technical descriptions of 
all the species and varieties illustrated are compiled indictionary- 
form, alphabetically by genera, following these illustrations. 


Other special features are: a section discussing and illustrat- 
ing plants inthe home, in interior-decoration, in arrangements and 
containers; an especially interesting, well-illustratedfour pages on 
various methods of plant propagation; an illustrated glossary of 
descriptive botanical terms; a brief discussion of insect enemies 
and their control; a rather comprehensive dictionary of common 
names ofhouse plants; and a final section called ''Plant Geography" 
devoted chiefly to photographs and notes on the occurrence of gen- 
era of horticultural interest in various geographical regions of the 
earth's warmer zones, much of the material drawn from the au- 
thor's extensive journeys through those regions. 


Mr. Graf's book is obviously the outgrowth of an enthusiastic 
interest in plants, and the fruit of a great expenditure of time, 
money, and effort. There is no doubt that it will be welcomed 
warmly by plantsmen with a special interest in "'tropicals'" and 
that it will be useful and referred to a great deal. For these very 
reasons, it is disappointing that the final, comparatively slight 
effort necessary to make it a really sound work has not been made, 
and that poor judgment has sometimes been exercised - at the 
last moment, one might say - in the use of certain of the informa- 
tion so laboriously gathered together. 


The photographic illustrations are mostly good to very good in 
quality, but a few are poor enough to be doubtfully worthy of inclu- 
sion. (The 4 pages of line drawings purporting to show inflores- 
cence types or flowering habits of bromeliads, cacti, and succu- 
lents are unpleasantly crude, however, and no asset to the book.) 
A few actual misidentifications occur here and there, probably 
based on an acceptance of label-names attached tothe original sub- 
jects: '"Alpinia calcarata'"' (p. 497) = Brachychilum Horsfieldii, 
for instance; ''Kohleria hirsuta" (p. 322) = K. 'Eriantha Hybrid’; 
and there are some others. 








Really exasperating, however, and a real defect in the work is 
the arbitrary, inconsistent approach taken toward the presentation 
and treatment of scientific plant names. On page 471, for instance, 
are two miniature roses, one named Rosa roulettii, the other R. 
chinensis minima; yet, on page 576, in the alphabetical listing of 
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Rosa species, the former is mentioned only as a synonym of the 
latter. The common jade plant, Crassula argentea, has long passed 
in the trade underthe name C. arborescens, a name rightly belong- 
ing to a different plant; on pages 253 and 254, the jade plant is rep- 
resented by 5 different photographs of forms of it, labelled vari- 
ously Crassula 'arborescens' (argentea), C. argentea (obliqua), C. 
'portulacea', C. argentea, and C. obliqua (argentea). C. arbores- 
cens is also pictured, with that name placed under it. Can this 
possibly do anything but confuse the horticulturist looking to this 
work as an authoritative reference? Among the palms, one species 
pictured twice is called Cocos (Syagrus) weddelliana the first time, 
Syagrus (Cocos) weddelliana the second. Similarly, we have the 
name Kentia (Howea) forsteriana on p. 451, Howea (Kentia) fors- 
teriana on p. 452, and a similar treatment of Howea (Kentia) bel- 
moreana. Trachycarpus 'excelsa' (Chamaerops) is a name used 
on p. 450, while a picture supposedly of the same species on 
p. 453 is named Trachycarpus fortunei (Chamaerops excelsa). 
Other such examples occur. Uncertainty and confusion result also 
from Mr. Graf's use of single quotation marks. According to the 
rules of nomenclature, single ''quotes"' are used to indicate names 
of cultivars (horticultural varieties), but Mr. Graf has chosen to 
employ them, "not always in accordance with the international 
rules, to designate plants of uncertain or temporary standing, 
names of popular usage, hybrids, sports or cultivars, and unnam- 
ed crosses.'' What benefit results from this arbitrariness, when 
there are already accepted and established methods of indicating 
most of these categories, is difficult to perceive. At any rate, 
one can hardly expect to be considered authoritative in any field 
when one deliberately flouts the rules determining authoritativeness. 





























Although there is not space here to go into much detail, the 
glossary of botanical terms deserves comment, too, because it is 
not well done. These terms are mostly technical terms, and as 
such have rather precise meanings in their application to plants. 
Mr. Graf's glossary is too often imprecise - one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the meanings furnished are unsatisfactory in being awkward, in- 
exact, even unintelligible or inaccurate: e.g., ''trifoliate'' is de- 
fined as "'three-leaved, as in oxalis," "trifoliolate'' as "of three 
leaflets, as clover" (but in oxalis the leaf is composed of leaflets, 
and, when there are three of these, are trifoliolate just as in clo- 
ver); the drawing illustrating "palmate-trifoliate'' shows a single 
leaf with three leaflets, properly termed "palmate-trifoliolate." It 
seems to be an occupational failing, among many writers on horti- 
cultural subjects, to be eager to explain in print to others what 
they only imperfectly understand themselves. 


However, these comments are not at all meant to imply that 
"Exotica" is not an impressive and worthwhile book. I intend to 
purchase and make much use of a copy myself. But, it is just un- 
fortunate that this good book is not excellent, when, with careful 
editing, it could easily have been so. w.J.D. 





ann. annual 
bien, biennial 
br. branch 


brt. branchlet 
caps. capsule 

el. clone 

cm. centimeter 
CV. cultivar 


diam. diameter 


ME TRIC 


6 mm. 
12 mm. 
25 mm. 
é.5 cm. 
5 cm. 


- ENGLISH 


- 1/4 in. 
- 1/2 in. 


- lin. 
- lin. 
- 2in. 


dm. 


fls. 
fit. 

5 
ft. 
hort. 
in. 


infl. 


decimeter 
flower 
flowers 
floret 

fruit 

foot 
horticultural 
inch 
inflorescence 


EQUIVALENTS (approximate) 


10 cm. - 4 in. 
l1 dm. - 4 in. 
3dm. - 1 ff. 


10 dm. - 1 yd. 
lm. - 39 in. 


10 mm, 
10 cm. 
10 dm. 















leu 

leaflet 
leaves 
millimeter 
perennial 
segment 
stem 
stems 
variety 


- lcm. 
- 1 dm. 
- 1 meter 


